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For the Companion. 
THE YOUNG PILOT. 

Those among the readers of the Companion who 
have never visited the Gulf States would think | 
it strange to see in January the verdure and | 
bloom of spring. And it was a strange sight to | 
two passengers on the steamer Helena, who were | 


never weary of gazing at the beautiful villas on! “The boat has often carried a heavier load than 


the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi, as they ap- 
proached New Orleans, 
embowered as they 
were in orange trees, 
and glowing in the rich 
hues of tropical vegeta- 
tion. 

“It is truly a lovely 
scene,’ said Mrs. Fair- 
stone, turning to her 
invalid husband, who 
had been brought on 
deck for the benefit of 
the warm sunny air. 
‘*Yet it must be monot- 
onous to the people who 
live here,’’ she added. 
“They have none of 
those marked transi- 
tions of seasons, which 
in themselves are so in- 
teresting. Ishould feel 
as if I was cheated out 
ofa portion of the year 
without the snow and 
ice, the skating, and 
the cosey fireside of our 
New England home. 

“But, Mr. Seymour, 
I don't feel safe on this 
boat. To be sure, I don’t know much about it, 
but it seems to me that it is very heavily loaded. 
Don't you see it is below the water's edge. And 
the cotton bales are piled up not only on the 
guards, but even on deck.” 

“It does seem a very heavy load, Seymour,” 
Mr. Fairstone added; “‘and a young pilot, too,” 
with a motion of his hand towards the pilot- 
house, where stood a youth of about eighteen. 

“Oh, you needn't be at all uneasy,’ Mr. Sey- 
mour answered, laughing. ‘‘Young as he is, Ben 
Groves is one of the best pilots on this river. 
He's been at the business ever since he could turna 
wheel, and there isn’t a turn or a dangerous point 
on this old river that he is not familiar with. 
He is cool and brave, and never touches liquor. 
And that is a rare virtue in steamboat men.” 

“But he’s 2 mere youth,’’ persisted Mr. Fair- 
stone. 

“Old in experience, however; anda fine, manly 
fellow, whom every one likes and respects. He’s 
an orphan; not a relative in the world, he tells 
me; and he has had a pretty hard tussle to get 
along. It shows what stuff he is made of, 
that he has come out all right after passing 
through such an ordeal.” 

‘“‘But the boat is heavily laden,’’ Mr. Fairstone 
persisted, with an invalid’s pertinacity. 

“Oh, well, tolerably. But you must remember 
that cotton, though a bulky, is not a heavy load. 
Besides, in case of accidents, every cotton-bale is 
a life-preserver, for you can’t sink one of them.” 

At that moment the young pilot, having been 
relieved at his post, descended to the deck, and 
leaning on the railings, looked out on the dusky 
river. 

“Boat lies pretty low in the water, eh, Ben?’ 
said Mr. Seymour. ‘Tremendous load, isn’t it?” 

Ben touched his hat to the lady as he an- 
“I think we had a heavier load, sir, last 
week. But then we had fine, calm weather. I 
believe Captain Green intends taking in several 
hundred bales at Annandale plantation.” 

“It's madness!’ cried Mr. Seymour, angrily. 
“T’ll remonstrate with the captain. He has no 
right to take passengers, if he persists in over- 
loading his boat in this way.” 

Ben beckoned Mr. Seymour to his side. “I 
wouldn’t advise you to say anything to him 
to-day,’’ he said, in a low voice. 

“T understand. The old brute is as drunk as 
usual, I suppose. That’s the reason I never travel 
on his boat, and I wouldn’t be here now, if my 
old schoolmate, Mr. Fairstone, whom I have not 
met for ten years, hadn’t taken passage with him 
at St. Lonis, Well, I'll wait until Isee whether 
he really intends piling on more cotton, and then, 


swered. 


if he does, I'll speak my mind whether he likes 
| it or not.”’ 
| “Do you think there’s really any danger?” 
| called out Mrs. Fairstone, troubled by this private 
conversation. 

“We're in no danger at all now, ma’am,”’ the 


boy answered, with his frank, bright smile. 








But above the noise and confusion, she heard 
the loud, angry voice of the captain. “TI say, sir, 
what right have you to dictate to me how many 
bales of cotton I must carry on my own boat? 
I'm the owner of it, sir, and I know my own 
business. Just attend to your own, and let me 
alone, will you?” 

“I certainly shall do that,’? Mr. Seymour's 





THE vot 


to-night.’’ He said this rather dubiously, how- 
ever, for since sunset the wind had freshened, 
and was now blowing from the north in short, 
fitful gusts. 

“We should be so helpless in danger,”’ said the 
lady, trying to smile. ‘Mr. Fairstone.is so sick; 
and I'm afraid I should be a sad coward in any 
emergency.” 

“Don’t let that trouble you,”’ Ben said, cheerily. 
“T don’t think anything will happen, and if there 
should, I'ma famous swimmer. I've swum across 
the Mississippi where it is wider than it is here, 
and I promise not to desert you, ma’am, if dan- 
ger does come; but I don’t think I shall be called 
upon to fulfil my promise.” 

The lady smiled her thanks, and then turned 
to assist her husband, who, finding the air chilly, 
proposed returning to the cabin. 

She there provided him with a book, and when 
he became absorbed in its contents, she made her 
way as well as she could through the tiers of cot- 
ton-bales on the guards, to the small open space, 
commanding a view of the river, on which the 
shades of night were falling. 

“What a horrible river it is!’? she thought, 
with ashndder. ‘‘This morning I never wearied 
of watching its waves, it seemed so grand, so 
sublime, a fit type of Eternity. Now it looks to 
me like a sullen monster, with gaping jaws 
ready to devour us.”” 

As she stood there musing, the whistle sounded. 
The boat was making the Annandale landing, and 
at any other time Mrs. Fairstone would have 
gazed with interest at the novel scene. 

There were two or three large lighted fire- 
stands on the bank, throwing their red light ona 
dark backgronnd of forest. The dusky forms of 
men moving backwards and forwards through 
walls of cotton, shonting, singing, cursing, and 


bandying rough jests with the boat-hands, who 
were rolling the cotton down the bank, made up 
a weird scene, that can only be witnessed on the 
Mississippi. : 





this, and I hope we shall not have much wind | 
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cabin make me very anxious. 
wheel during the first watch?” 

“Yes, sir. Mr. Seymour, you've been a kind 
friend to me, and I don’t mind telling you that 
Charlie Fry, who takes the wheel after me, isn’t 
fit for duty to-night. He was drunk all day yes- 
terday, New ¥ear’s, you know, and he’s drink- 
ing yet. I told the captain so, but he cursed me, 
and told me that drunk 
or sober, Fry should 
take his spell, and if 
the boat should come 


Are you at the 


to harm, he'd shoot 
him.’’* 
“As if that wonld 


help us! Buty the 
drunken brute, of 


; 
course, has no# reason 








in him. Wha is to be 
done?”’ 
“All I cagi do,”’ Ben 





vered,/ ‘is to stay 
sildt-house while 
Fry isvat the 
He’s very quarrelsome, 
but I'll stand it, for I 
might do some 


wheel. 


good 
should any accident oc- 
cur, Tl try and get 
him to keep the boat 
well in shore.”’ 

“My boy,” 
Seymour, laying his 
hand Ben's shoul- 
der, “if you bring this 
boat safely to port, I'll 
give’’—— 

“You'll 
nothing for doing my 
duty,’ Ben answered, 
with his frank, bright 
“nothing at 
least but what you have 
already given 
kind words and confi- 
Nothing in the 
world may happen, but 
it will be well for you 
to be prepared. 


said Mr. 
on 
give me 
smile; 
me,- 
dence. 
Don't 
be afraid that I won't 


give you swift warning 
in case of an accident. 


. . * | <r , . ’ 
voice answered, ‘‘by getting off here with my | You’d better lie down and get some sleep.’ 


friends, and waiting for a safer boat to take us to 
New Orleans.”’ 

Mrs, Fairstone heard the voice of her husband 
ealling her at that moment. She found him lying 
on the sofa, suffering from one of the sudden at- 
tacks of pain which accompanied his disease. 
Mr. Seymour hurried into the cabin during the 
paroxysm. 

“We had better land here, Fairstone,’’ he said; 
“that obstinate captain is taking in more freight 
than his boat can carry. Boats are passing all 
the time, and we'll take another and get to New 
Orleans by daylight.” 

“It’s impossible,”’ faintly said the sick man. ‘‘It 
would kill me to move me now. Leave me, if 
you feel uneasy,—we'll only be separated for a 
few hours,—and I wish you’d persuade Alice to 
go with you. She’s really anxious and nervous; 
though, really, I don’t believe there’s a bit of 
danger.” 

Mr. Seymour laughed at the expression of Mrs. 
Fairstone’s face at this proposal to desert her 
husband. 

“That settles the matter,” he said. “If you 
can’t or won't move, I certainly will not leave 
you. My anxiety was only on your account, and 
I dare say I've exaggerated matters.” 

A half-hour later he said, ‘“Well, I'll goout and 
see how we are running.” 

Outside the cabin he met Ben. ‘‘We’re ship- 
ping water at a great rate, Ben,” he said, ‘‘and 
running very heavily. I can tell it by the motion 
of the boat.”’ 

‘*Yes, sir,” answered Ben; ‘‘we’re down so low 
in the water that when we meet the large boats, 
their waves sweep over that lower tier of cotton. 
It’s getting pretty well soaked, and very heavy: 
The truth is, the boat is unmanageable in this 
rough water with such a load, and we can’t run 
at all when we meet the large packets.”’ 

‘T knew that,’”’ Mr. Seymour answered. ‘I’m 
not uneasy for myself, for I’ve too often been in 





perilous straits, but that helpless couple in the 


Lie down Mr. Seymour did, without undress- 
ing himself, but to sleep was impossible. The 
boat was crowded with passengers, mostly gay 
young people, who only spoke of danger to laugh 
| und jest at it. They had no serious fears that any- 
thing could occur in the few hours which must 
intervene before they landed in New Orleans. 

Midnight came, and the gay party proposed 
sitting up until the boat reached the city. “It 
will be there at four o’clock,’’ said one of them, 
“and it is nearly one o'clock now.”’ 

Mr. Seymour, lying there, heard two contrast- 
ing sounds, Inside was music, laughter and light 
jests. Outside the wind was blowing hard, and 
he could feel the boat stagger as it met the waves. 
All was light and blind security within, but dark- 
ness and danger seemed to his excited fancy to 
surround them with a relentless wall. 

There was a jar, so slight that it did not dis- 
turb his reverie, but he heard a step pass hastily 
down the cabin, and Ben’s voice. 

“Gentlemen, the boat is sinking! 
ladies!”’ 

Mr. Seymour was on his feet in a second and 
out in the cabin. 

“T was coming for you,’’ Ben said, in a calm 
voice. “Fry ran the boat on a snag, but I got 
her as near in shore as possible. Take Mr. Fair- 
stone,—I’ll do my best for his wife.” 

Through the shrieking women and terrified 
men they made their way to the sick man’s 
stateroom. He was already up, and leaning on 
his wife’s shoulder, but both of them were cool 
and self-possessed in this hour of peril. 

“Trust yourself to me, dear old fellow!’? Mr. 
Seymour cried, taking his arm. 
in the best of hands.”’ 

The water was a foot deep in the cabin as they 
waded through. There was not a minute to lose, 
for the heavy boat was sinking rapidly. When 
they reached the guards, the cotton was afloat, 
and a shrieking, surging mass of humanity was 
struggling among it. 


Save the 


“Your wife is 
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“To the left side!’”’ shouted Ben, dragging 
Mrs. Fairstone after him. ‘“Ihere’s too many 
people here. They'll drag us down as soon as 
we get in the water.” 

The left guard, farthest from the shore, was 
comparatively deserted, 

“Now, ma’am,” cried Ben, ‘“‘step right here 
and lay your hands on this bale that’s floating. 
Don’t be afraid, and try to get on it, or you’l! up- 
set. Ill hold you on, and we'll push off clear of 
the boat. Are you there, Mr. Seymour?” 

“All ready,” came through the darkness, and 
Mrs. Fairstone found herself in the river with 
only her head and hands above water, but sup- 
ported by a strong grasp. She clenched her 
hands in the floating bale, which was now movy- 
ing rapidly down stream. 

It was a starlight night, and they could see the 
river filled with cotton-bales with people clinging 
to them, and hear dreadful shrieks as some poor 
wretches lost their hold and went down in the 
black depths. 

“Don't give up, ma’am,”’ said Ben, with not a 
quaver in his cheery voice, as Mrs. Fairstone 
groaned aloud. 

‘*My poor husband!” she said, faintly. 

‘He's as safe with Mr. Seymour as he can be. 
Why, ma’am, Mr. Seymour could save more than 
He swims like a fish, and he never 
loses his head. We're not very far from shore 
now. Round that point there’s an eddy, which 
will carry us right on a sand-bank. I know every 
turn and eddy of this river. Now, just keep up 
a little while longer, ma'am, and you'll be safe.” 

But poor Mrs. Fairstone, between the chill of 


’ 


one person. 


the water and her own terror, was fast losing her 
As inadream she heard Ben's 
voice in her ears, whilst her grasp on the bale re- 


COUSCIOUSNESS. 


laxed, and had it not been for his supporting arm, 
she would have sunk. 

“She can’t stand it any longer,’ Ben muttered. 
“Better try a swim for the nearest point.” 

He pushed aside the cotton-bale, and holding 
the lady with a firm, strong grasp, swam towards 
the shore, now near at hand, 

The drift-wood impeded his progress, and a log 
struck him with such force that for a second the 
blow stunned him; bat he never relaxed his 
grasp on his senseless burden, 

“T'll save her, or Tl go down too!"* 
tered between his clenched teeth. 


he mut- 
And in a very 
few minutes le reached the shore, but too much 
exhausted to do more than drag her from the 
witer. 

There was a house near by, and in a short time 
Mrs. Fairstone was in the hands of kind women, 
who put her ina warm bed, and bestowed every 
care and attention that her situation demanded. 
But her first thoughts, though full of gratitude 
to the God who had preserved her, and the brave 
boy who atthe risk of his own life had saved hers, 
were yet full of pain. Where was her sick hus- 
band? Had he survived the horrors of the night? 

“Where is the young man who brought me 
here?"’ 

“Oh, he and my husband started off in’ the 
skiff to see if they couldn't pick up some of the 
people from the boat, He told me to tell you 
he expected to bring your husband back with 
him.” 

And he did. “He found Mr, Seymour and his 
friend safe on the opposite side of the river, and 
enjoyed the exquisite satisfaction of witnessing 
the happy meeting between the husband and 
wife. 

Five of the passengers of the ill-fated steamer 
lost their lives that night, and the drunken cap- 
tain himself went down in his vessel. 

A few days after the arrival of the Fairstones 
in New Orleans, Mr. Fairstone said to Mr, Sey- 
mour, “You'll have to make up your mind to 
part with your friend Ben, Seymour.” 

“And why?” Seymour asked. 

“Because I've persuaded him to go back North 
with me this spring. I can offer him an excellent 
In fact, my wife and I feel that we 
ought to give him every advantage that it is pos- 
sible for us to give. Aside from our obligations 
to him, [shall be happy in being of service to so 
true and faithful a lad. His very voice seems to 
bring cheer and gladness.”” 


she asked of one of the women. 


position. 


“Tam very glad for him,’? Mr. Seymour an- 
swered, “and I think you will not regret it. I 
had proposed doing something for him, but you 
have anticipated me. In fact, he will accept ben- 
efits from no one, not even you, I can tell you, 
unless he feels that he can return an equivalent. 
He is an independent, self-reliant boy, and would 
do his duty, or what he thought his duty, at 
any sacrifice.” 


“Do Lnot know it?” Mrs. Fairstone said, softly. 


“T was a stranger to him, but Lam sure his prom- | a pencil, and the dime intended for last Sunday’s 


ise to help me in danger would have been sacredly 
kept, though his own life had been lost in the at- 
tempt.” 

+? 

AN Excetcent Prescription.—A gentleman 
is affected with nervousness which torments him 
with despondency, lack of moral courage, and 
sleeplessness. He writes to the editor of the 
Journal of Commerce for advice, and is favored 
with the following preseription: 

“Cast physic to the dogs.’’ Fresh air, cold 
water, a wholesome temperate diet, active exer- 
cise in ministering to others. and a clear con- 
science will do more than all the contents of a 
drng-store to give strong nerves and quiet rest 


Too much attention to oue’s self, in addition to 








other bad habits, is the more frequent cause of 
depression of spirits. 

A life of unselfish devotion to others is the an- 
tidote, after the physical causes are corrected. 
No man ever found peace, comfort, rest or satis- 
faction in counting his own pulse, or looking into 
his own heart. Introspection is the readiest min- 
ister to the profoundest melancholy. ‘‘Look unto 
Me, and be ye saved,”’ is the invitation of Infinite 
wisdom and love, and it directs the sick soul to 
the only Fountain of healing and strength. 

—_———<+@p>——___—_——__ 
YESTERDAY. 
Yet not in vain, O River of Yesterday, 
Through chasms of darkness to the deep descending, 
I heard thee sobbing in the rain, and blending 
Thy voice with other voices far away. 
I called to thee, and yet thou wouldst not stay, 
Sut turbulent, and with thyself contending, 
And torrent-like, thy force on pebbles speiding, 
Thon wouldst not listen to a poet’s lay. 
Thoughts, like a lond and sudden rush of wings, 
Regrets and recollections of things past, 
With hints and prophecies of things to be, 
And inspirations, which, could they be things 
And stay with us, and we conld hold them fast, 
Were our good angels—these | owe to thee. 
Longfellow, in Atlantic 


+O 
For the Companion, 
A STITCH IN TIME. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

It was autumn, but too early yet to light the 
furnace, and a bright wood-fire was blazing on 
the hearth. Before it, curled up in an easy-chair, 
a young girl, some twelve or thirteen years of 
age, was reading. This, to her, was the height 
of luxury. Presently she was recalied to the cares 
of this world by a very commonplace question. 

“Madge, have you mended your blue dress 
yet?” 

“No, mother, but I'm going to by-and-by; just 
let me finish this chapter first,’’ replied Madge, 
scarcely raising her eyes from her book. 

Mrs. Sanford, who was merely passing through 
the room on some errand, said no more; but hay= 
ing occasion to return again when the clock on 
the mantel had marked off just half an hour more, 
she found Madge in the same position, excepting 
that the now waning light caused her to bend her 
head a trifle lower. 

“That must be a very long chapter,” said Mrs. 
Sanford, quietly. 

“Q mother, I forgot; and it’s so interesting; 
but it’s too late to mend the dress now, anyway. 
I shall have to wait till the gas is lighted,’ said 
Madge. 

gut evening brought company, and a game of 
“logomachy;” and when Madge was again re- 
minded of her dress, she said, “Oh, well, mother, 
it will do just as well to-morrow.” 

The next day passesl,—Madge could scarcely 
tell how,—and still the torn dress had not been 
taken from its hook in the closet. 

“Never mind, mother; it will do just as well 
to-morrow,”’ said Madge. 

“So you said last night,’’ returned Mrs. San- 
ford. 

“But I sha’n’t want it till Sunday, and this is 
only Thursday. There is really no hurry,’’ said 
the incorrigible Madge. 

“You may want it very much. 
be sure you shall not? 


oo 


How can you 
Remember, ‘A stitch in 
time saves nine. 

The next morning, just as the Sanford family 
were rising from the breakfast-table, the door- 
bell rang, a quick patter of feet was heard in the 
hall, and two bright, blooming young faces ap- 
peared at the dining-room door. 

“Good-morning, uncle, auntie, all of you,”’ cried 
the new-comers, who were Madge’s cousins, Cyn- 
thin and Bell. “And, O Madge, only think how 
delightful!” said Cynthia; ‘‘Uncle Peter has sent 
for us to spend the day at Longwood.”’ 

“Us? does that include me?’ asked Madge, 
laughing. 

“Of course it does. And we're to start just as 
soon as you can get ready. Hamlet and the 
horses are waiting for us, so run and dress your- 
self. Shall we help you?” 

“Yes, do,” said Madge, and the three girls 
tripped merrily up stairs to Madge’s room. 

“Isn't it too bad?” said Madge, as the blue 
dress was at last taken from its hook and thrown 
on the bed; ‘‘the last time I wore it, I caught it 
on a nail and started two or three of the ruffles; 





but Tecan baste them on in a minute. I've got to 


| wear it, for it belongs to my new suit.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“Let us mend it while you fix your hair and 
button your boots.”’ 

This was done, and as Madge slipped the dress 
on, she said, ‘“There’s a hole in the pocket, too, 
but nobody will see that, and I've nothing but 
my handkerchief to put in it.”’ 

She did not add that she had lost a penknife, 


contribution, through that hole. 

When at last Madge was arrayed in her suit of 
dark blue serge, her white felt hat and blue 
feather, with her fair hair braided and tied with 
aribbon of the same hue, she was as fresh and 
trim-looking a little maiden as one would wish 
Of the basted ruffles and the torn pocket 
none would have dreamed. 

Mr. Sanford stood ready to help the girls into 
the carriage, —they looking back and kissing 
their hands to Mrs. Sanford in the doorway as 
they took their seats. Black Hamlet cracked his 
whip, the horses pranced, and away they all sped, 
throngh the gateway, down the street, ont of 
sight, 


to see. 





It was six miles to Longwood, but the roads 
were smooth and level, the horses were swift, and 
it seemed but a few moments before they drew 
up at Uncle Peter’s elegant but somewhat fanci- 
ful residence. He had been a seafaring man, and 
his house, like himself, seemed to be the product 
of all climes and countries. Within it was a mu- 
seum of curiosities, brought from all quarters of 
the glebe. 

There were no children at Longwood, but jo- 
vial, mirth-loving Uncle Peter, with his inexhaust- 
ible store of ‘‘yarns,’’ and kind Aunt Sarah, with 
her heart of universal motherly love, made it a 
delightful spot to all young people. 

I shall not tell you precisely how the cousins 
spent that memorable day,—for though it was 
quick in the passing, it would be long in the de- 
scribing,—but all too soon it was over, and the 
sun, which pays so little heed to the wishes of us 
poor mortals, began to hide his face behind the 
pine grove which shelters Longwood on the north 
and west. Again Hamlet and the barouche and 
the prancing steeds were at the door. 

‘““Good-by, my dears,’’ said Aunt Sarah. ‘I 
hope you have enjoyed yourselves so much that 
you will want to come again;”’ and she gave each 
one 2 basket of oranges and of great yellow Bart- 
lett pears. 

“Of course they'll want to come again, and a 
good many times, I hope,’’ said Uncle Peter. 
‘‘Remember, the little craft are always welcome 
here.” And he bade them farewell with a real 
snilor-kiss and a hearty grasp of the hand. 

And in each hand he left a piece of money. 
The girls knew it was money, though they would 
not look at it till they were out of sight, lest he 
should think they were eager to ascertain its value. 
But when at a safe distance, Bell unclosed her 
fingers and exclaimed,— 

“A ten-dollar gold piece, I declare!” 


> 


‘And so is mine! 
“And so is mine!” 
thia. 

Then they fell to discussing what they should 
do with it. ‘“There are so many things I want, I 
don’t know what to choose.”’ said Madge. 

“But then, ten dollars will go a great way,” 
said Bell, ‘I never had so much before to spend 
just as I pleased, did you?” 

“No,” replied the girls, langhing, and Madge 
added, ‘‘It is really a case of the embarrassment 
of riches.” 

“**Embarras de—du what is it? Why don’t 
you say it in French?” said Bell. 

“English is good enongh for me,”’ said Madge. 

“TI think,’ said Cynthia, “‘that we ought to 
spend it for one article—something that will be a 
present from Uncle Peter.” 

All agreed to this, and various articles were 
named, —a muff, a ring, a locket, and many other 
things. In fact, excepting a diversion was effected 
by the sight of some fine autumn leaves anda 
bush of bittersweet, which the good - natured 
Hamlet stopped for them to gather, the ten dol- 
lars and the manner of appropriating it formed 
the chief subject of conversation. Finally the 
decision rested on a seal-skin cap. 

“Tt will be both useful and ornamental,”’ said 
Bell. 

“Besides, seals come out of the ocean, so it will 
be a delicate compliment to Uncle Peter by re- 
minding him of his seafaring days,”’ said Madge. 

Then the cousins bade each other good-night, 
and Madge ran into the house. 

“O mother, we have had a splendid time!’’ 
exclaimed she; ‘“‘and only think, Uncle Peter gave 
us each a ten-dollar gold piece! and what do you 
think we are going to buy with it?’ 

Madge put her hand in her pocket, and her 
countenance fell. The money was not there. 

She took out her handkerchief and shook it. 
She turned the pocket wrong side out. And then, 
for the first time, she remembered that fatal 
rent. She had slipped the piece in her pocket, 
that she knew—and now it was gone. 

It might be in the bottom of the carriage; it 
might be lying at her own door; but more likely 
than either, it was lying among the moss, and 
ferns, and grasses, and broken twigs, where she 
had gathered the autumn leaves, or in the bottom 
of the pool on whose margin the bittersweet grew, 
and where it would never be found. 

And it never was found. Instead of a ring, or 
a muff, or a locket, or a seal-skin cap, poor 
Madge had only that hole in her pocket! 

Poor Madge! for we can afford to pity her a lit- 
tle, even though it was all her own fault. Is it 
true that ‘“‘a stitch in time saves nine’’? 


exclaimed Madge and Cyn- 





—_——__— +r 
SEALING LETTERS. 

A Dutch journal gives the following informa- 
tion about the different methods which have béen 
used in sealing letters: 

For a long period ordinary beeswax was the 
only material employed. Towards the middle of 
the sixteenth century this was replaced by seal- 
ing-wax, introduced from India. By degrees 
this came into general use. 

The oldest book in which there is mention of 
sealing-wax is a treatise of one Garsias de Orta 
on Aromanties and Simples, published in 1563; 
and the first letter known to have been sealed 
with wax is said to have been written to Freder- 
ick Count Palatine by a French gentleman, sent 
on a mission to the Court of Weimar. 


Wafers made their appearance somewhere 





about the same time. Adhesive envelopes were 


invented and first used in England about 1848. 
It seems very strange that so simple a device was 
not thought of before. 

By slow degrees the most conservative aban- 
doned sealing-wax and wafers; but they were 
long retained in those strongholds of conserva- 
tism, the English government offices. Sealing- 
wax-makers’ occupation is now nearly gone.— 
New York Sun. 

— +o ee 


NO WINTER IN LOVE. 


No winter-time in Love! 
We call it winter when some cheek is cold,— 
Some cheek we loved to press,— 
Only a moment, then we lift our eyes, 
And tenderly we bless 
The One, who, walking in the garden of the heart, 
Made an eternal spring. 
There is no winter! and there cannot be, 
After Love’s entering. 
+o 


For the Companion. 


MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 
“T'll be home right early, mother, and if I can, I 
will bring Thomas with me. Keep the pots boiling;” 
and Molly Nevins bent over and kissed the little old 
lady sitting there by the fire, her crutches leaning 
against the wall. 
“Now don’t stir about much; the table is set, and 
there’s nothing to do, only to wait for me.” 
“Must you go, child? Some way I don’t want you 
to,” said Mrs. Nevins, an unusual expression in her 
wan though sweet face. “I get along so poorly with- 
out you.” 
“Why, mother!’ exclaimed the girl, “what are you 
erying for?” . 
“T’m sure I don't know,” was the answer, ‘unless 
because of my dreams; they are that bad sometimes, 
Molly, I dreamed you were hurt or killed, 1 don’t 
know which—and it’s very foolish of me to be telling 
it’”—— 
“Of course it is, and foolish of you to be dreaming 
such nonsense,” said the girl, caressing the soft gray 
eurls. “Don’t you remember you would make me 
read about that accident that happened a day or two 
ago? That’s what set you dreaming.” 

“Perhaps so; but don’t mind me, dear; I don’t want 
to be a kill-joy. There—it’s all right now; go your 
way.” 

“TI promised Mrs. Neely I’d come to-day, and help 
her a bit with poor Phemy; and if it’s a little late, 
don’t mind, for Thomas will come home with me, 
So now cheer up, and kiss me again. I was your baby 
once, you know; now you are mine, and need a little 
coaxing now and then.” 

She was gone, the bright, happy young creature, so 
happy that to her the miles meant nothing, for it was 
fully three miles to the Neely farm, where lived her 
sweetheart and his mother, with the poor invalid 
daughter, to whom the coming of Molly Nevins was 
like draughts of sweet air and streams of pure sun- 
shine. 

On she trudged, enjoving everything, from the little 
wayside flower to the splendid beech-trees that grew 
all along the railroad track, by the side of which she 
walked. 

The old depot-clerk nodded to her as she went by, 
and answered her cheery question as to the health of 
his little lame boy with a pleasanter voice than he 
ever spoke to any one else. 

“That's a gal,”’ he soliloquized, as she passed on, 
“worth havin’. Rosy cheeks, bright eyes, heels with 
aspring to ’em, handsome as a picter. Why, there 
aint her equal in twelve counties—and then she’s al- 
leys so tender with the sick!” 

Low and long, like muttering thunder, sounded 
the coming train. The man prepared his signal, and 
looked out as he had looked for the last ten years at 
the thread of smoke that just whitened the atmosphere 
in the distance. Louder and louder grew the thun- 
der, nearer and nearer came the train. 

“Hallo!” muttered the clerk, “there’s trouble!” 
He understood the shrill signal; and the dull thunder 
of the wheels no longer vibrated on the air. 
“Wonder what it is. Well, that’s a long stop, but 
they’re coming now,” and he stepped out upon the 
platform. . 

“See here, we're a little behind time,” said one of 
the conductors, approaching him as the train slowed. 
“We've got something to leave here. It happened 
just at the bend at Sligo’s a woman threw herself 
right at the engine. She was walking along at the 
side, when——it was all over in a couple of seconds. 
Came near turning us off, too.”’ 

“What sort of a woman?” asked the clerk. 

“Well, the engineer says she was young, wore a 
shawl and had black hair. As to the face, you couldn't 
tell, they say. I never look at such sights——but they 
are bringing it out. No carelessness on anybody's 
part; the woman threw herself under the wheels.” 
“Oh, what a pity!’ muttered the clerk, lifting his 
hands to his head. “Can that be Molly Nevins? No- 
body else has passed here—young, black hair—can't 
make it out—give it up.” 

By this time the cars had labored off, and the plat- 
form was crowded. How so many people had heard 
or conjectured that there was trouble at the station- 
house, who can tell? But there they were, and word 
went round that Molly Nevins had committed sui- 
cide. 

The clerk shut the doors and barred them, and 
would have shut the windows, where the people were 
almost fighting fora sight,—but that the weather was 
hot,—while he sent for the authorities. Meantime, 
the news travelled, and some thoughtless person went 
to Molly’s mother with it. 

The poor woman was struck as with a mortal blow. 
She seized her crutches, and hobbled out only to be 
found fainting on the road, and as some thought, 
dying. 

They carried her back to the house, where she had 
been waiting so patiently for Molly, anda few friends 
came in to comfort her. Two hours went by, two 
hours of bitter suffering to the poor, helpless mother, 
when suddenly there was the sound of carriage- 
wheels. 

“How could they be so wickedly thoughtless?” 
cried a clear, musical voice. “Mother dear! here I 
am, and I’ve brought Thomas, just as I said I should.” 

We will not try to picture the meeting that ensued. 








Curious eyes were shut out, only one neighbor testi- 
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fied that the girl lifted her mother in her strong arms 
as if she had been a baby. 

It subsequently turned out that the woman who 
had so desperately ended her life was a vagrant, an 
occupant of the neighboring workhouse, and having 
had an altercation with the matron, she left the place, 
and probably in a fit of insanity, ended her life in 
the manner described. 

Since then Molly’s mother has had but little faith 
in dreams, and though Molly is occasionally made 
a little uncomfortable through being pointed out as 
the person who was thought to have thrown herself 
under the engine, she says, good-naturedly, that nine 
days’ wonders stop sometime. ALMA. 


—+>—___—— 
For the Companion. 


A YEAR IN URUGUAY. 
LETTER No. 1. 
A Ride in a Strange Land. 

A pampero has been blowing now for over two days, 
with gusts of sleet every few minutes. Overhead, the 
sky wears a uniform dun-gray hue, and is scattered 
over with bleak wet-looking clouds; while under foot 
the “camp” is one dreary expanse of mud and dead 
thistles. We stir out just as little as possible now, 
for June is the coldest and most disagreeable month 
of the winter here. 

This morning, as I rode out to look after the sheep, 
wrapped in two ponchos, and shivering at that, I 
thought a little enviously of New England, with its 
green trees, flowers, and bright sunshine. 

Uruguay was a great change from Latin and the 
prospect of going to college; but the serious business 
embarrassment of my father made it advisable that I 
should seek a less expensive and more expeditious 
means of gaining a livelihood. And so, having an 
older step-brother already settled here as an estan- 
ciero, it was decided that I could best be spared to 
this quarter of the world. 

I don’t think I can ever make Northern people un- 
derstand what a queer outlandish sort of a country 
this is, nor fully describe the odd, homesick impres- 
sions it gave me the day I first rode up from Monte 
Video with M—— (my step-brother) to his estancia 
here, on the Yi River. 

All the houses we passed were either huts made of 
stakes and canes, with sheet-iron roofs, or dingy one- 
story affairs, built of mud-bricks and thatched. 

“Oh dear me! what a country!’ I kept saying; and 
then M—— would laugh. 

Everybody we met was on horseback, and we met 
some singular-looking fellows, to say the least. The 
most of them had on great loose red cloaks, or pon- 
chos, showing broad leather belts underneath, which 
had very large silver clasps; and always in these 
belts we would see the handles of knives or pistols. 

Some had spurs of iron or silver, which must have 
weighed two or three pounds each; and about half 
the horses were mottled and marked like cats, in yel- 
low, black, white and gray. Nearly all, too, had a 
long leather rope, or lasso, coiled up and hung on the 
saddle behind them. 

The mud-brick houses, M—— told me, were those 
of the native proprietors; and these all had bars 
across the windows, which at first made them seem to 
me more like jails than houses. 

In the afternoon we passed through a tract of 
country where there were large rocky knolls and 
coarse bare gravel-hills‘on both sides of the way for 
several miles. The only green thing throughout this 
desolate tract was the great clumsy-branched ecactuses, 
which here grew to be trees, thirty and forty feet in 
height. 

A little way from the road, on some rocks, I saw a 
long box, which looked like a coffin, having an up- 
right cross nailed to one end of it. M—— said it was 
acoffin, and that the natives here first expose their 
dead in this way for several months, then send the 
bones, only, in a smaller box, for interment in the 
regular consecrated Catholic burying-grounds, 

We did not reach M *s place till late in the day, 
not till after dark, indeed; and tired enough was I; 
for we had come twenty-three leagues since five 
o'clock in the morning; and this was about the first 
riding horseback that I had ever done. 





An Tron House. 

M——’s estancia had a frontage of four miles on 
the river; but the poesta is built on a swell of land, 
back half a mile from the timber along the river-bot- 
tom. That was the first time I had ever passed a 
night in, or had ever seen, a house all of iron. 

M *s poesta not only had an iron roof, but the 
walls were of sheet-iron. It had two rooms, each 
twelve feet square, one the living-room and the other 
the sleeping-room, furnished with X bedsteads. But 
the floor was of hard clay. In fact, the settlers here 
pay but little attention to comfort. 

When we arrived, there were about the place a 
young gaucho seon (native hired boy) named Lizado, 
and a red-haired Irishman, called “Ed,” who made 
himself generally useful, besides doing the cooking. 

M had also in his employ five or six native shep- 
herds, who had each a flock of some two thousand 
sheep in charge; but these lived in huts of their own 
at the pastures. Sheep are very cheap here. Fifty 
cents buys a good one. 








A Huge Spider. 

On waking in the morning, I found myself so lame 
from my long ride on horseback that I could scarcely 
turn over. At first, [ actually thought I must be 
paralyzed. 

M—— had gone out. As I lay there, I saw some- 
thing move in the corner of the room among some 
rubbish. At first sight, I supposed it might be a rat 
or some similar creature. Watching it a few mo- 
ments, I changed my mind as to its being a rat; it 
was too black. Just then, hearing Ed in the other 
room, I called him in and asked him what he called it. 

“Sure,” said he, “it’s a bloody baste iv a spider!” 
and he canght a poker and killed it. 

“Spider, indeed!’ I thought. It was as large as 
the palm of a man’s hand, and had great hairy legs 
to match. 

“Are such spiders as that common here, Ed?” I 
asked. 

“Well, an’ they be, worse Iuck! for if they bite a 
mon, they’ll be sure to give "im a ground-sweat,”’ was 
the not altogether comforting reply, , 


But I had not yet begun to see spiders. There is 
another very common, the green-crab spider, with a 
hard shell, which is often seen even larger than the 
black one. Touch one of these with a stick, and it 
will rise up, stiff as a wire, and strike with its for- 
ceps. Both are poisonous biters, and there is another 
small black spider, the bite of which is held to be 
especially fatal. 

Learning to Lasso. 

After breakfast, M—— proposed a ride to the vari- 
ous shepherds’ huts. But I was quite too lame to 
mount a horse that day. 

I got the gaucho boy, Lizado, to give me a few les- 
sons in throwing the lasso, however, and afterwards 
practised first on a post, and then on a tame old ram 
that was hitched in the corral. 

The lasso, as every reader has learned, is a long 
plaited leathern rope, with a loop oraring in one 
end, through which a running noose is made. It is 
flung fn a coil, much like a small wharf-line, the ob- 
ject being to fling the noose over a creature’s head. 

All the natives here are experts in the use of 
the lasso, throwing it with almost perfect certain- 
ty over a bullock’s head, or round his hind-foot. It 
requires a peculiar twirl of the hand. By dint of 
careful practice, I can now, about every other time, 
asso a horse or a cow, if they are not running too 
rapidly. 

But if I were to live here fifty years, and practise 
every day, I could never come to be certain of my 
animal, as these gauchos are; and as for catching an- 
imals round the hind-foot, I never saw any save a 
gaucho who could do it. 

















A SINGULAR CHURN, 


I thought that I had seen a good many kinds 
of churns before I came down here,—crank- 
ehurns, dasher-churns, and “chemical-churns.” 

3ut I will now describe a mode of churning but- 
ter that will, I think, make New England folks 
open their eyes. 

Commonly, they do not make much butter in this 
country, and the settlers here come to get along with- 
out it; but by the time I had been at the poesta two 
or three days, I began to want some butter on my 
bread. : 

M—— had a herd of twenty-five or thirty cattle, 
which he kept for beef, and among them were a num- 
ber of milch cows. Ed was bidden to set the milk 
for twenty-four hours; and the next morning M—— 
told Lizado, or “Liz,” as we called him, to churn. 

They had done such a thing as to churn butter be- 
fore, it appears. Liz went out and brought a bag of 
raw hide, about as large asa common meal-bag. How 
clean it was inside, 1am sure I do not know; but he 
turned the cream into it, and poured in new milk 
enough to fill it two-thirds full; and then he tied it 
up with a strong strip of hide. 

M— stood with a broad grin on his face. I was 
already too much astonished to make any remarks. 
Liz now carried the bag out of doors, and then got 
his horse. Taking his lasso off the saddle, he made 
one end of it fast to the cream-bag; the other end, as 
usual, being attached to a ring in the saddle. 

This done, he jumped on the horse and tucked 
spurs to him. Away he went, and at the first jerk 
that bag went ten feet in the air, and fell with a 
squauch, close. up at the horse’s heels. At the next 
jerk it went higher still. 

He soon went out of sight, with the bag dancing 
after him. Sometimes it hit down alongside the 
horse, and sometimes it struck slap on the animal's 
rump. 

M—— was convulsed with laughter—at me, I sup- 
pose; for I must confess that this upset all my pre- 
vious ideas of butter-making. 

In the course of twenty or thirty minutes, Liz 
came back, the horse looking pretty hot, and the bag 
very dusty. 

“Es mantica” (Butter's come), said he. 

Ed untied the churn, and sure enough, there was 
na good homely chunk of butter in it; and it proved 
to be very decent butter, too. 

I asked if that was the way they always churned. 
They said it was,and Ed declared it was “a dale asier 
than turnin’ a crank.” 

So I respectfully submit the “method” to all our 
good people up North. Everything needed for it isa 
sole-leather bag, a clothes-line and a horse. 

That afternoon, while the others were taking their 
usual siestas, or after-dinner naps, I went for 2 walk 
down to the river. There is a belt of timber, or 
monte, liundred rods wide, I should think, along 
the bank. The trees are sause, a kind of willow,and 
algorrobas, with dense thorn thickets of gumi and 





| mistol, and high tufted clumps of broom, growing 
very rankly. 

More than half the trees were dead, from the wa- 
ter flowing round them during last year’s floods. 
This gave the place a very wild, desolate appearance. 

Close on the edge of the wood, I espied an old 
eagle sitting on her nest in one of these dead trees, 
up not more than ten or twelve feet from the ground. 


Dangerous Bathing. 

At length I got though the thickets and the patches 
of broom, and came to an arm of the river, between 
an island and the shore. There was a beautiful yel- 
low sandy bottom clean across, and the trees made 
a delightful shade. 

It was quite warm that day, and after sitting a few 
minutes under the trees, the water looked so tempt- 
ing that I thought I would take a bath. 

Thad been paddling about a few minutes when, on 
a sudden, I heard something jumping in the water on 
the other side, splash, splash, splash! and looking 
round, saw three creatures of some sort coming 
across towards me so fast that they fairly made the 
water foam. 

Iran out and jumped on a rock, and had no sooner 
done so than the three creatures came spattering up 
close to my feet and snapped their teeth, 

They continued swimming about, chattering, and 
their round eyes were as black as jet buttons. They 
looked somewhat like seals; but had legs, with webbed 
feet. Whether they were seals, or some species of 
otter, I do not know. But it was clear that they 
would have attacked me if I had stayed in the water 





another minute. 

Finding they were not disposed to leave the water, 
I got off the rock, dressed myself, and started for the 
poesta, seeing nothing more in the way of game, save 
several birds, like plover, which circled over my head 
with a singular piercing scream, like “ Ternu-u-u, 
ternu-u-u! 

When I told them at the poesta where I had been 
bathing, they all exclaimed that I ought never to go 
into the river there. M told me there is a kind 
of fish, like a small shark, called a 
pizauha, which is very liable to 
attack any one bathing in these 





rivers, and that at one bite they will tear one’s flesh 
to the bone. 

I then described the animals I had seen in the wa- 
ter. Liz said they were /obos, and that two or three 
of them would killa person if they surprised him in 
the water. 

I was assured, too, that several /eons—the South 
American puma—were known to be lurking in these 
very woods along the river, and had killed over a 
hundred of their sheep; and also that there were sup- 
posed to be two or three deserters from the army hid- 
den somewhere along the river, not far off. 

These men were desperate characters, who would 
not hesitate to kill and rob any one with whom they 
chanced to fall in. 

At first I thought M—— was merely trying to fright- 
en me, but soon found he wasinearnest. It now looked 
as if I had been indulging in a not very safe excur- 
sion; but when I asked why they had not told me 
something about all this before, M——’s only excuse 
was that he did not think of it. It was a state of 
things they had grown accustomed to. 


An Adventure. 

I did not start off again till I had got so I could 
ride once more. Indeed, nobody here moves about 
on foot. It is safer to be on horseback, for the cattle 
will sometimes attack or press upon a man on foot; 
and then, too, there are packs of wild dogs about de- 
serted ranches, which are almost as dangerous ‘as 
packs of wolves. 

This Lizado was not more than fourteen or fifteen 
years old, but he was one of the best horsemen I ever 
saw—outside of a circus. He was a dead shot, too, 
with the folas, and it came just as easy to him to 
fling a lasso as to eat. 

But with a carbine or a revolver, I could ontshoot 
him. It seemed odd that his hand should be so true 
with the lasso, but unsteady at taking aim with a 
gan. To show his skill with the lasso, I am going to 
tell what Northern folks will think a pretty tough 
story; but it is true. 





About a fortnight after my swimming adventure, 
Liz and I rode along the edge of the wor%s by the 








river for three or four miles one afternoon, looking 
fora chance to shoot yok-hauses, a large game-bird, 
which looks like a turkey, and is almost as good for 
the table. 

Some, indeed, have called this bird the Uruguay 
turkey. It is peculiar in that it has a three-cornered 
horn projecting from each of its wings in front. 
These are for fighting each other, serving like the 
spurs of acock. They are three or four inches long, 
and the bird will strike savagely with them. 

T had shot two yok-hauses and a bird which some- 
what resembled a partridge,—but which differs in 
that the flesh is stringy and worthless,—when, as we 
were pushing our horses through a patch of thick 
broom, we suddenly started a black animal, with 
bright red spots and a long tail. 

It was as large as a good-sized coach-dog. Liz ex- 
claimed that it was a gaffer montano (mountain cat, 
or leopard cat); and we both gave chase after it as 
fast as we could ride. 

It ran a half-mile, I should say, then, finding we 
were gaining, it tacked off to right, among some 
rocks, and ran up one of the great clumsy-looking 
cactus-trees, 

It got up twenty feet or more, and crawling out on 
a thick branch, lay there with its head round one 
side of the branch, looking down at us. 

We rode up within a few yards, but the horses were 
afraid of the smell of the beast, and it was hard for 
me to get mine still enough to take aim. Then Liz 
said, * No, tira, senor. Yo enlase ael,’—Don't shoot, 
T can lasso it. 

I did not believe he could. For the creature was 
quite high up among the great broad prickly leaves. 

Liz spurred his horse round, side to, and got up as 
near the cactus as he could. Then, reaching back 
for his lasso, he carefully measured the distance with 
his eye, flung it with an eager, powerful movement, 
and at once clapped spurs to the horse. 

The next thing I saw was the leopard, jerked heels 
over head out of the tree, with a loud yelp, and then 
Liz going at keen gallop out across the camp for 
home, whooping like a wild Indian, with the cat 
dancing after him, very much as the cream-bag did! 
I rode as hard as I could, but I could not catch him. 

When he got to the poesta and stopped, the gatter 
was dead; and such a dusty, rampled-up beast I never 
saw before. 

+o 


For the Companion, 


BRIGANDAGE IN ITALY. 


I was in 
large part 








ymme in 1868. I had left Canada with a 
f men to enlist in the Papal Zouaves, nas 
vent as ever carried arms. In the ranks 
rps could be seen men from almost every 
nation. 

A@fer the Montana affair, all had become quiet in 
the pontifical provinces, and the monotony of garri- 
son duty was enlivened only by expeditions against 
sonie brigands, who were very busy in some parts of 
the country. 

One Sunday in June—I remember that day well, 
for on that Sunday one of my friends was drowned 
while bathing in the Tiber—we were quartered in the 
Janiculum. Ateleven o'clock that night our depot 
received orders to go to Velletri, and reinforce the 
garrison of that place. At five next morning, we 
marched to the railway station and took the train for 
our destination. 

Two days after we were installed in our new quar- 
ters, the non-commissioned officers of the depot were 
assembled, and told to be particularly watchful for 
brigands, We were in their chateau fort, as one 
might say. 

About ten days before, some of them had come to 
the very gates of the town and kidnapped a little 
boy, eleven years of age, the son of a respectable 
widow of Velletri. The day after, she received a let- 
ter by post, announcing to her that the child was 
alive, and that he could be ransomed for the paltry 
sum of twelve hundred scudi—about thirteen hun- 
dred dollars. 

If she were able and disposed to recover her son, 
she was told to go alone to a place near the town, at 
night, ata certain hour, and deposit her money un- 
der a stone that was carefully described, and she 
would see her child the day after. 

She was told in the letter that three days would be 
given her in which to obtain the money. After that 
time, if it was not found under the stone, the child 
would be put to death. She must also be very care- 
ful not to give the alarm to the gendarmes or the 
Zouaves, for if she did, the child’s life would be sure- 
ly forfeited. 

The poor mother had only five or six hundred seudi 
in ready cash, and she tried to negotiate a loan with 
the bankers of the town; but it was impossible to get 
the amount required. 

However; she thought that perhaps her boy's ab- 
ductors would be contented with the sum that she 
had, and with the promise of a future secret remit- 
tance, and she deposited her five hundred seudi un- 
der the stone, with a letter explaining her cireum- 
stances. 

How little she knew the hard-hearted villains! 
The next day another letter was found on her door- 
steps, which gave her four days more to complete the 
ransom of her child. 

She decided then to go to Rome and see the Pope 
himself. Pius 1X. received her as he always did any- 
body in distress, that is, with open heart and hands. 
He heard her story, and knowing that the brigands’ 
threats were not to be trifled with, he gave her a 
word for Prince R——, who immediately sent her to 
his banker, from whom she received five hundred 
scudi. 

She returned without loss of time to Velletri, and 
at night she went to the assigned place and deposited 
the money. 

As she withdrew from the spot, she heard a voice, 
ordering her to wait till the money could be counted. 

She obeyed, and a quarter of an hour afterwards, 
the same voice told her that it was all right and that 
her son would be sent home within forty-eight hours, 
but she was again warned that if she dared give no- 
tice to the authorities, his life and her own would be 
taken. 

Of course, everybody in town knew that the boy 
had been stolen, and the gendarmes had tried to 
learn from the bereaved widow if she had had any 
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communication with the brigands; but with the 
robbers’ threats in her mind, she would not an- 
swer their questions, 

She waited and prayed all next day, expecting 
every moment to see her child come home. She 
sat up at night until half-past twelve, when she 
heard a knock at her door. She hastened to open, 
and two masked men in brigand costume, rifles 
their shoulders and revolvers in 
their belts, came in with the child. 


on 








BRIGANDS. 


The poor mother nearly fainted with joy, and 
forgetting who they were, she kissed the brig- 
ands’ hands and thanked them for having 
spared her child’s life. ‘The boy’s emotions can- 
not be described. 

At last the brigands took their departure, but 
before going out, the wretches took from their 
pockets two human ears and a tongue, which 
they showed to the widow, saying,— 

Well, that is what we do with 
Be 


“You see these. 
the ears and tongues of those who betray us. 
careful how you speak and act now.” 

The boy, next day, went out to play, and met 
some gendarmes who knew him, They took him 
before their commanding officer, who soon drew 
from him the whole story. 

His story was that the day he was stolen, he 
was playing near the fountain at the ‘Porta di 
Roma,”’ about five in the afternoon, when a man 
dressed like a peasant came to him and asked 
for some matches to light his pipe. The boy 
good-naturedly ran to the first house and got him 
a burning coal. 

The peasant told him he was a good boy, and he 
could have a ride on his donkey if he liked. 

“Where is your donkey?” asked the boy. 

“Beyond that bush, about fifty paces. 
it’s a fine beast.” 

The unsuspicious boy followed his new friend, 
mounted a fine donkey, and went on without 
hesitation where the peasant led the animal. A 
quarter of an hour after he wanted to return, and 


sitid so, 


Come, 


“Not at all, figlio mio,”’ said the peasant; “you 
must come with me now.” 

He put a gag over his mouth and continued his 
way, when they were overtaken by two other 
They 
marched about twelve hours before they reached 
the grotto where the brigands had their home. 
He had been badly treated by all the brigands, 
eleven in number, except one, who had been kind 
to him. 

The officer commanding the gendarmes con- 
sulted with the commander of the Zouaves, and 
they decided to send a detachment against the 
outlaws, who were growing bolder every day. 

‘Two days afterwards, at eleven at night, we re- 
ceived the order to start—one hundred and twen- 
ty strong—in half an hour. We had a cup of 
coffee, rations for two days were distributed, and 
in a heavy rain we left the barracks, going we 
did not know where. 

We marched all night, and rested a little next 
day, having to make long circuits to avoid being 
seen on the roads. The second morning we met 
a swine-herder, whom the gendarmes, with their 
ramrods, persuaded to tell us what he knew of 
the brigands. He took us to a place where they 
had breakfasted a little while before. 

We deployed in skirmishing order and ad- 
vanced through the bush. We had not gone half 
a mile when we heard the shout “Avanti Zuavi!”’ 
(Forward, Zouaves!) and bang, bang, went our 
ritles right and left. 

It lasted about three minutes. Then we picked 
up five bodies of the brigands, and reformed the 
company in marching order, 

We returned to our quarters the next day, and 
exposed the dead bodies on the public square, so 
that they might be identified, and also serve as 
an exrimple to the population. For the people of 
that province are so wild, that the Italians have a 
saving, * Velletriano, sette volte vilano !’—A Velle- 
trian is seven times a villain. 

I formed part of the guard around the corpses, 
and the widow's boy was. brought there to see if 
he would know the bodies. 

As soon as he had put his eyes on them he be- 
came frantic. He kicked at them, and cursed 
them in the most poetical language, but when he 
perceived one of them who had no beard and 


men, who escorted him to the mountain. 





| looked quite young, he fell on his knees near him 


| all sorts of names because we had killed the rob- 





THE YOUTH’S 


and kissed him, and cried and called us Zouaves 


ber who had been kind to him. 

He told us how well that brigand had treated 
him, when the others beat him, and pricked him 
with their poniards to force him to dance and sing 





for them. 


A few days after, three 
more brigands of the same 
band were captured by the 
gendarmes and shot on the 
public square. Two more 
were taken by the Zouaves 
and imprisoned for life. This 





~ 
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put an end to the outrages of that band, and 
the country was quiet and safe fora long time 


afterwards, 
— a 

COMMITTEES OF THE WHOLE. 

It is one of the rules of the national House of 
Representatives, that every bill involving the 
levy of a tax, or an expenditure of money, shall 
be first discussed in what is called the Committee 
of the Whole. As a committee of the whole is 
made up of precisely the same persons as the 
House itself, the reasons for this rule are not ap- 
parent to persons who are unacquainted with par- 
liamentary usages. 

What is chiefly gained, when the Honse goes 
into a Committee of the Whole, is that then the 
rules of the House only apply in part, and those 
which take their place are more favorable to free 
discussion and amendment, and to the rapid 
transaction of business. 

We can only give one or two illustrations to 
show this. When the House is transacting busi- 
ness, 2 member may move the previous question, 
and thus prevent amendments from being offered 
or voted upon. In the Committee of the Whole, 
amendments may be offered without limit, and 
there is only one way of stopping a debate, which 
we shall presently mention. 

Again, in the House, one-fifth of the members 
may order the yeas and nays to be taken, and 
this often makes progress very slow. In Commit- 
tee of the Whole the yeas and nays cannot be 
taken at all. Votes are taken by rising, or by 
the members passing between tellers. 

When the House votes to go into Committee— 
say on an appropriation bill—the Speaker leaves 
the chair, and calls to it some member who is ad- 
dressed as “Mr. Chairman,” and who usually 
acts as Chairman when the House is in Commit- 
tee of the Whole on that bill, until it has been 
disposed of. 

In Committee of the Whole, the member who 
reports the bill from the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, has charge of it, and first makes a speech 
in explanation. He is followed by other mem- 
bers who discuss the measure generally, and not 
in reference to particular items. 

When this general debate is ended, the bill is 
taken up in detail. The Clerk reads it, clause by 
clause. Ifa member wishes to offer an amend- 
ment to any clause, he interrupts the reading and 
proposes it. The usual practice is to allow the 
mover of each amendment, and those who sup- 
port or oppose it, so many minutes each, and to 
limit the time that can be given in all to one 
amendment. Sometimes a member will move to 
strike out the last word of an amendment for the 
sake of making a few remarks. 

The reading of the bill, the moving of amend- 
ments, and the voting, continue until the mem- 
bers are tired, when the motion is made that the 
Committee “rise.” When this is carried, the 
“chairman” leaves the chair, the Speaker of the 
House takes it, and thus the House resumes its 
session. The Chairman then says to the House 
that the committee has come to no resolution, 
and asks leave to sit again. 

Sometimes, however, it happens that a long 
time is wasted in talk and in repeated amend- 
ments to the same clause. As the Committee of 
the Whole have no power to stop the debate, the 
object is accomplished in this way: 

The member who has charge of the bill first 
moves that the committee rise. When this is car- 
ried, and the Speaker has taken the chair, and 
the Chairman has reported, as we have stated 
above, & motion is made that when the Commit- 
tee resumes its session, all debate on the pending 
clause shall be closed in one minute or in five 
minutes. This motion having been adopted, the 
House immediately goes into Committee of the 
Whole again. 





When the consideration of a bill has been fin- 
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ished, the Committee rises. The Chairman then 
reports the measure and amendments to the 
House, which at once votes on the amendments, 
either separately or as a whole, and then votes on 
the passage of the bill. 

In the Senate, bills are considered ‘‘as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole,”’ but without so many for- 
malities. The practice in both branches is a very 
useful and important one, and the right of mem- 
bers in Compiittee to full discussion of all bills, 
especially thgse that involve taxation or the ex- 
money, is one that is and should be 
ly guarded. 







— 
For the Companion. 
SOON. 


le catkin’s velvet tassels will be blowing, 
the brimining brooks will call and shout; 
e green grass will be growing, growing, 

dd the crocus buds will all look out; 








Soon the birds will come, with trill and whistle, 
Little wings a-whirring through the air, 
Fetching wisp of hay, or down of thistle, 
Such as last year’s harvest had to spare. 
Soon anemones will show their startled faces, 
Violets will be pushing towards the light, 
Soon the leaves will steal into their places, 
And the fairy frost will take its flight. 
Marky N. Prescort. 


DELEGATES AND THEIR INSTRUC- 
TIONS. 

All over the country the delegates to the na- 
tional conventions of the several parties are be- 
ing elected. Each State is entitled to four ‘‘dele- 
gates-at-large,’’ who are selected by a State Con- 
vention of the party, which also, in some cases, 
chooses all the delegates for the State. 

Each congressional district is entitled to two 
delegates, who are usually chosen by a district 
Convention. There is, however, no settled rule. 
The customs of parties differ, and so do those of 
the same party in different States. For example, 
the delegates-at-large for Maine, to Republican 
Conventions, are always selected by the Republi- 
can members of the legislature. 

Delegates are usually chosen because they are 
known to favor some particular candidate. At 
the present time the leading candidates for the 
Republican nomination are Grant, Blaine and 
Sherman. 

The caucuses and conventions which choose the 
delegates to the coming Republican Convention 
at Chicago favor one of these or some other can- 
didate; and they make their preferences known, 
both by making choice of delegates who repre- 
sent their views, and by giving instructions. 

For example, a district Convention wishes to 
emphasize its preference for General Grant. 
Having selected delegates who are also in favor 
of nominating him, it passes a vote in his favor, 
and instructs the delegates to support him. 

Such a vote is not always obeyed by delegates, 
In fact, it is never obeyed when the nomination 
of the person in whose favor the instructions are 
given becomes impossible. All delegates who are 
men of honor and integrity regard them as bind- 
ing, unless circumstances which cannot be known 
in advance dictate another course. 

The members of a Convention are representa- 
tives of their party, and they have two duties to 
perform. The first is, to reflect so far as they 
conscientiously can, the wishes and desires of 
those who chose them; the second, to exercise 
their own best judgment. 

When these two duties clash with each other, 
the latter isthe proper one to be followed. If a 
Convention were nov to instruct its delegates to 
vote until the last for its favorite candidate, the 
delegates would still be very foolish if they con- 
tinued to obey the instructions when the cause 
of their candidate became hopeless. 

This is the only country in which there is an 
attempt to control the action of representatives, 
either of a party or of the people, after election. 
Once in a great while, an English constituency 
has assumed to interfere with the freedom of 
action of its members in Parliament; but the 
members have always resented the effort, and 
asserted their independence. 

Some years ago, too, certain French radical 
Republicans tried to introduce what they called 
the mandat imperatif, which was the same thing 
as instructions, to their candidates; but the at- 
tempt failed. 

The chief object of giving instructions to dele- 
gates is, to create a strong sentiment in favor of 
a candidate in advance of the Convention. It is 
not certain by any means that the candidate who 
has the most delegates pledged to support him 
will obtain the nomination, or even that he will 
have the most votes on the first ballot; but it 
gives him a good “‘send-off,’’ and somewhat helps 
his cause. 


+e 
OLD-TIME SERMONS. 

American life increases in speed with every year, 
and in nothing is this more evident than in sermons. 
The modern preacher usually gives us an address 
lasting not more than half an hour. The more vigor- 
ous, compact in thought and vital with the life of the 
present, the sermon is, the more popular is the 
preacher. 

Middle-aged people can remember the sermons to 
which they listened in their childhood through the 
long Sunday mornings; and again through the longer 
afternoons, while the trees rustled sleepily without, 
and the flies buzzed drowsily on the panes. Venerable 
doctors of divinity through the West were not then 
satisfied with their Sabbath labors unless their ser- 
mons filled an hour or an hour and a half in their de- 
livery. The discourses were divided into six, ten, or 





fifteen ponderous sections, each a limb of the argu- 
ment, besides an introduction, conclusion and appli- 
cation. 

Old Doctor Porter, well known in Ohio, was noted 
for his long prayers. His opening supplications 
sometimes kept the congregation on their feet more 
than an hour. A worldly hearer growing impatient 
on one occasion, went up to the pulpit and laid his 
watch before him, but the doctor calmly turned it 
over and prayed on. As he grew older his prayers 
waxed still longer, until he has been known to find 
on opening his eyes that his audience had left the 
church. 

It was a sign of the earnest spirit and temper of the 
times, that these long-winded, godly old men usually 
died in the midst of their flocks, beloved and honored. 
It was not brilliant intellectual effort that our fa- 
thers asked from their pastors, so much as faithful 
guidance. 

One feature of modern preaching is especially com- 
mendable, i. e., the sermons to the young. Dr. New- 
ton, we believe, was the first clergyman who preached 
monthly sermons to the boys and girls of his flock. 

When we remember how impressible is the mind 
of youth, and that the children of to-day will be the 
Christians or unbelievers of the next epoch in the 
world’s history, we wonder that his example is not 
more generally followed. Our Saviour especially 
charged His servants to “feed His lambs,’’ and we 
are sure He would not object to its being applied to 
the children of our congregations. 


aa 40s ‘ 
AN IRISH FARM. 


Imagine a level country, with few trees and no for- 
ests, cut up into very small irregular fields by stone 
walls. It is of such land that Irish farms are com- 
posed. In most counties there is a great deal of 
boggy, swampy land, from which the farmers cut 
peat, which serves them as fuel. 

An Irish farm is generally about as large as an or- 
dinary village green of New York or New England, 
say, from five to fifteen acres. In some districts, a 
farm of ten acres is considered rather large, and it is 
often the sole support of an immense family,—father, 
mother, ten children, and, perhaps, an old grand- 
mother. 

Boston Common contains forty-eight acres of land. 
It would make six good-sized Irish farms, which 
would maintain fifty or sixty human beings, half-a- 
dozen cows, a horse or two, some donkeys and many 
pigs, besides paying about three hundred dollars a 
year to the landlord, and something to the priest. 

In good seasons, all this teeming and swarming life 
can just be maintained. But suppose a crop fails! 
Suppose the peat cannot be dried! Then what? Why, 
hunger and starvation, of course. And, remember, 
there are no factories or other business to fall back 
upon. If the crops fail, all fails. 

If the crops of New England should be as poor this 
year as they were in Ireland last year, it would be a 
great calamity, but very few persons would go hun- 
gry on that account. The fisheries, the shops, the 
factories, commerce, and the savings-banks would go 
on about as usual, and the people would buy their 
food from other States. 

Irish farms do not all lie along a high road, as with 
us. Farms are behind farms; and a great number of 
them can only be reached by a donkey path three or 
four feet wide. All the work is done by hand. The 
fields are dug, not ploughed, and many farmers have 
no implements but a spade, a hoe and a turf-cutter, 
and no vehicle except a small donkey-cart. 

The farm-house is generally one story high, and 
very often consists of a single large room, with per- 
haps a recess fora bed. Itiscommonly built of stone, 
with a roof of thatch, but many of the houses are 
made of earth, with a hard floor of home-made ce- 
ment. In this one room, the dairy-work is done, and 
all the family live, the pig coming in and going out 
as he pleases. 

Are the people then miserable and degraded? By 
no means. When the harvest is good and the rent 
reasonable, they are among the most cheerful people 
in Europe, and, in all the world, there is no land 
where the women are more modest and pure. 

The children are ruddy and robust. The houses 
are generally clean and neat. The people enjoy life 
so much upon those little black, boggy farms, that 
when they emigrate to America or Australia, they 
sometimes almost die of homesickness. 

In many instances, a poor Irish girl among us never 
goes to bed for six months after leaving home, with- 
out crying a little for the old house of mud and 
thatch, and the old folks within it. 


+o 


WASTED LIVES. 

Some time since the whole nation was startled by a 
terrible tragedy. Three maiden ladies who were sis- 
ters, and lived together, resolved to put an end to 
their lives. They deliberately talked the matter 
over, and made arrangements to accomplish their ob- 
ject, and to avoid intrusion. When the hour came 
which had been set for the fatal deed, the heart of 
the youngest failed her. She sat above, shivering 
and moaning, while her two sisters carried out their 
insane resolution, and by their own act passed from 
this world to their final account. 

These women belonged to a respectable family. 
They were people of education, and refinement of 
habit and tastes. They had lost no friends, suffered 
from no disease. Their only grievance in life was 
that they had recently lost a law-suit which deprived 
them of their income. 

There was no earthly reason why, like thousands 
of other women, they should not have gone heartily 
to work to earn their own living honestly. But it ap- 
pears that they had been taught when children that 
the object of life was to make a display in the fash- 
ionable society of their town. When they failed in 
this, so morbid was their ambition, that sooner than 
go to work, and so lose caste in the eyes of their fool- 
ish, fashionable acquaintances, they preferred death. 

This extreme case will, no doubt, shock many 4 
mother and young girl whose action and ainis in life 
are every whit as foolish and false. In order to 


wear a certain trimming, or cut of gown, or to visit 
in some petty clique in their town or village, they 
sacrifice all the great and real uses of life. 

We have seen a girl disappointed in not marrying % 
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rich man whose wealth would-have given her these 
paltry social distinctions, as she grew older, settle 
down into a bitter, selfish, wretched woman. Was 
not this, too, self-murder, and that of the soul? 

+Or 
MEANNESS. 

Some cold-blooded men act on the short-sighted 
maxim that, “Business knows neither friendship nor 
gratitude.”’ 

Years ago, the coachman of William Gray, an emi- 
nent Boston merchant, gave up driving horses for 
shaving notes. Mr. Gray loaned him a small sum, 
and, being shrewd, the fellow made a little money. 
Moving to New York, he became a broker, and got 
bravely on. 

One day he was at a dinner-party, where a rich 
planter from Georgia was a guest. The conversation 
turned on methods of investing money. The ex- 
coachman gave his views and added,— 

“If LT had $5,000, I could invest it to-morrow in a 
way that would bring me double the sum inside of a 
year.” 

“What security will you give me, ic I lend you that 
sum?” asked the planter. 

“The word of an honest man,” 

“You shall have 


” 


replied the broker. 
the money on that security, to- 
morrow,” said the planter. 

The broker doubled within twelve months the five 
thousand dollars so generously loaned him by the 
noble planter, and returned it, with legal interest; 
and in the course of years he became a leading banker 
in Wall Street. 

The planter, in the meanwhile, had become so em- 
barrassed that the impending foreclosure of a mort- 
gage threatened to sweep away his whole estate. 

In this emergency he thought of the man he had 
once befriended. He visited his banking-room, re- 
called himself to the banker’s memory, stated his cir- 
cumstances, and added,— 

“T need about the sum I once loaned you. If I do 
not obtain it, I am afraid I shall lose my whole es- 
tate.” 

“What security can you give me, sir?” asked the 
holder of money-bags. 

“The word of an honest man,” replied the Georgian. 

“That will not pass in Wall Street,’ was the heart- 
less reply, and he turned abruptly away. 

The planter became a bankrupt. But mark the 
sequel. 

The ex-coachman retired from business a million- 
His money had made him fich, but it had not 
He 
fancied he was becoming poor, and that his destiny 
And while the delu- 
sion filled his brain he committed suicide. 


naire. 
made himaman. One day a craze seized him. 
was to die in the almshouse. 


“Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind ex- 
ceeding small; 

Thongh with patience 
grinds He all.” 





e we stand waiting, with exactness 
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PRIZE LIST, No. 7%. 

Instead of offering money in this list, we will give, 
as prizes, a number of very attractive and valuable 
articles, which will be sent free of cost to the winner. 
It will also noticed that the list is larger than 
usual, and the work to be done of such a nature as 
the majority of our subscribers may undertake. 


be 


We will give 
specified: 


Dickens’s Complete Works for the best char- 
coal sketch from nature. 


the following prizes for the articles 


Macaulay’s History of England for the best 
ay deseribing some local manufacture or indus- 
, to be not less than six or over ten pages note 
pape r. 





An Upright Writing-Desk for the best speci- 
men of penmanship,—subject, The Ten Command- 
ments, 


Webster's Academic Dictionary for the best 
map of South America. 


Centennial History of the United States for 
the best pencil portrait of General Grant. 


A Holly Saw for the best scroll-work wall- 
pocket. 


A Tulip- Wood Stereoscope and Twelve 
Views for the best specimen of imitation lace cro- 
chet-work. 


Companion Tool-Chest No, 2 for the best speci- 
men of wood-carving. 


A Holly Saw for the best design for any article 
of household decoration. 


Tennyson’s Poems for the 


“Spring.” 


best poem on 


Every article must be strictly original with the 
competitor, who must be under twenty years of age 
and a subscriber,—or the paper taken by one of the 
family. 

The articles must be submitted on or before the 
15th day of April next, with name, address, and age 
of competitor attached, and addressed ‘Assistant 
Editor, YourH’s COMPANION, Boston, Mass,”’ 

All who intend to compete must send for a copy of 
the rules, inclosing a three-cent stamp and addressed 
* Assistant Editor.” 


+r 
A HIGH-TONED LAWYER. 


There are lawyers of such old-school integrity that 
they refuse to prosecute or defend a case, unless they 


believe it to be just and right. 
The late W. 
belonged to this class of lawyers. 


H. Y. Hackett, of Portsmouth, N. H., 
He viewed his pro- 
fession as a means of doing good, and not simply a 


THE » OUTH'S 


on what you said. And so, after ioe see, we 
all come round together.” 

Not only the memory, but the reputation, of the 
just is blessed. 


+o 
AN EXERCISE IN SYNONYMS. 

Some one has published the following amusing 
illustrations of the confusion into which badly-taught 
pupils plunge when exercised in synonyms: A teach- 
er having explained that “‘obligatory’’ meant “bind- 
ing,’ a scholar wrote, “The obligatory of the book 
is worn out,.”’ “Dilated”? means “spread out,’’ and 
another pupil, fond of big words, wrote, ‘The washer- 
woman dilated her clothes on the grass.” 


“Exhausted” is the same as “worn out,” when ap- 
plied to a person, but a boy used it of a coat, as, “The 
boy’s coat is exhausted.” A precipice is a steep 
place, but another pupil wrote, “A woman ran up 
a precipice several times after her child.’ 

A gauzy substance is necessarily thin, and a scholar 
said of a hen that did not get enough corn, “I havea 
gauzy hen.” One definition given of ‘“effervesce” 
was “to work.” Consequently one boy wrote, “John’s 
father was sick, and he tried to effervesce on the 
boulevard, but he couldn’t.’ 

When the class was reading Tennyson’s lines be- 
ginning with, “Ring out, Wild Bells,’ and they 
came to the line “Ring out "foul shapes,’’ the teacher 
asked what was meant by “foul shapes.” “Chickens, 
I suppose,” was the answer. 

A visitor, examining a class at random, turned to 
“Reflections at Westminster Abbey,” and lighting 
upon an extraordinarily stupid girl, asks, “What is 
an abbey?’ 

The girl replied, “Abbey, abbey? Why, an abbey 
is an alley-way. 

Visitor, thinking to draw her out, said, “Well, 
us see. What is the meaning of reflections?” 
girl couldn't tell. 
Visitor—Now try. 
the etymology. 
Girl—Back. 
Visitor—Now the last part of the word comes from 
a Latin word meaning “to throw.”’ Now can you tell 
me the meaning of ‘Reflections at Westminster 
Abbey?” 

Girl (eagerly)—Yes, to throw something back in an 
alley-way. 











let 
The 


Perhaps you can get it through 
What is the meaning of ‘re’? 


+o 
LIFE OR DEATH. 

The terrible Tay Bridge disaster, by which a hun- 
dred or more of men, women and children were 
drowned within sight of their destination, vividly il- 
lustrated the solemn affirmation of the Prayer-Book, 
“In the midst of life we are in death.” Since the 
accident, facts have been mentioned which show how 
apparently trivial seem the events on which it de- 
pends whether the issue shall be life or death: 





One lady, who travelled with her maid, had ordered 
a cab for the morning train, which reached its desti- 
nation in safety, but the cabman overslept, and they 
were obliged to take the next train—the one which 
was buried in the quicksands at the bottom of the 
river. 

Another instance of train-missing turned out more 
happily. A gentleman was determined to go to Dun- | 
dee, notwithstanding his wife’s entreaties, and that 
prudent lady took pains to have the cabman wees | 
time, so that her husband lost the ill-fated train. 

was angry at the time, but is reconciled to the ‘sien = 
tion now, and entertains a favorable opinion of his 
wife’s weather-wisdom. 

Another man lost his life through the business 
shrewdness of the girl to whom he was engaged. He 
was Visiting at her house in Edinburgh, and was anx- 
ious to remain until Monday, but she persuaded him 
to return rather than incur the displeasure of his em- 
ployers by breaking faith with them. 





+o 


A GERMAN’S IDEA OF INSURANCE. 
Some persons regard insurance as a plan of making 
money. If they insure a house for more than it is 
worth, they feel that the sooner it is burned down, 
the better for them. If the insurance companies al- 
lowed such claims, a great incentive would be given 
to incendiarism. The German farmer in the follow- 
ing story is an illustration of the class referred to: 


A German farmer, living, some time ago, near Des 
Moines, Iowa, had his barn insured for five hundred 
dollars, which was three hundred dollars more than 
it was worth. Not long ago it was burned, and he 
demanded the full amount of the policy. The com- 
pany offered to settle with him for two hundred dol- 
and on receiving a refusal, built a new barn for 
him. 

A life-insurance agent called upon him and urged 
him to have his wife’s life insured. The farmer used 
the logic of analogy. 

“I had my barn insured for five hundred tollars, 
and when it burned down, they pay me no five hun- 
dred tollars, but build me new barn. Now I get my 
frau insured for one tousand tollars, and she die. 
Den you give me not tousand tollars, but make me 
ake another old Dutch woman. Dat’s wat you make 
medo. Idon'’t want my frau insured.” 


+or— 


COULD TAKE HIS CHOICE, 

The fatherly authority exercised by the old-time 
ministers over their flocks forms the gist of many an 
anecdote droll enough to modern readers. The fol- 
lowing is told at the expense of a phlegmatic Scotch- 
man named Saunders: 


Saunders annoyed his minister by sleeping during 
the forenoon services, pleading, in excuse, that his 
heavy work during the week and a porridge break- 
fast made him drowsy. The clergyman advised tea, 
but to this Saunders demurred, as tea ‘*‘wouldn’t lie” 
on his stomach. 

It moe stp one very warm day that the minister 
felt sorely annoyed at the hearty snore of Saunders, 
who sat in the gallery. 

Stopping suddenly in the middle of his sermon, the 
reverend gentleman, who knew every member of his 
congregation, called out to John Blunt to awaken 
Saunders. This having been done, to the perfect be- 
wilderment of the sleeper, he was thus addressed ,— 

“Saunders, this will never do. Ye maun either 
no’ come to the kirk in the forenoon, or tak’ a tea 
breakfast.” 

—+or 





means of money-making. One effect of this high 
sense of professional honor was that men with un 
righteous cases did not retain him. 
causes were just sought his services. 
Another effect may be seen in an incident whict 
occurred a yeur or two after Mr. Hackett had gainec 
a verdict in acertain case. The jury had remainec 


out longer than one of them, an honest old farmer 


thought they ought to. 
thinking 
said,— 
“The fact is, squire, we shouldn’t ha’ been so lon 
a-givin’ of you that case, but somehow or other ther 


a word of explanation was necessary, h 


happened to be a couple of men on there who didn’t 


know you at all. 


“Well, the rest of us, we just told ’em what kind of 


& man we knowed Squire Hackett to be. And w 
kind o’ insisted upon it that we could depend ’xactl 


But those whose 


When he met Mr, Hackett, 


‘ RAISINS AND FATIGUE. 

The habit of resorting, when fatigued, to wine or 
spirits is a dangerous one, and may lead to intemper- 
ance. Sir William Gull, physician to Queen Victo- 
ria, says that overworked persons had better eat 
raisins than drink wine. 


1 
1 
1 

In his testimony before the Lords’ Commission in 
London, a few months ago, he affirmed*that instead 
of flying to alcohol, as many people do when exhaust- 
ed, they might very well drink water, or that they 
might very well take food, and they would be very 
much better without the alcohol.” He added, as to 
the form of food he himself resorts to,— 


, 


e 


g 
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the raisins instead of drinking the wine. 
years, I have had large experience in this practice. 


e | have recommended it to my personal friends. 


THE MANLINESS OF CHRIST. 


and power.”—Portland Transcript. 


“In case of fatigue from overwork, I would say that 
if I am thus fatigued, my food is very sim ole; T eat 
‘or thirty 
I 
Itisa 


limited experience; but I believe it is a very good and 
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*A Remarkable Book.” 


ly 


School Days, 


THOMAS HUGHES, 
$1.00. 

“We commend the “e3 
E. caminer and Chronicle, N. 


author of fom Brown's 


heartily to young men.”— 


“From cover to cover this little volume is full of charm 


*.* For sale by all Booksellers, 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
NCYCLOPEDIA OF 
WIT AND WISDO 


Nearly Ten Thousand Anecdotes and Illus- 
trations of Life, Character, Humor and 
Pathos, in 100 Classifications, 

Among which are found those of Clergymen, Physicians, 
Attorneys, Statesmen,ete. The cheapest, largest, and best 
book of the Kind ever published. Agents wanted who can 


Sent, postpaid, on 











devote all their time to canvy g for this work. For 
cireulars, terms and territory, address the publishers, 
B RADLEY & CO., 66 North Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


ACENTS WANTED-Best Book-Most Money 


THE COMPLETE HOME. 


Hlow to Keep House, Cook, Dress, Care tor Sick, Manage 
Children, Treat Accidents, E on rtain Company, and make 





Savs, 
TUE 
the BROOK 








Everywhere known and prized for 

Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 

Tasteful and excellent improvements, 

Elegant variety of designs, 

¥ ielding unrivaled tones. 

Illustrated Catalogues sent Free. 
J. ESTEY & CO., 

Brattleboro, Vt. 





HUNT BROS., New England Gen’l Agents, 


608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
* Send for catalogue. 
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If you want to get posted upon buying FURNI- 
RE, send for an unas ited Price-List, mailed .to 
559 to 571 Fulton St. 


LYN FURNITURE Co., 












Home Beautiful nyancatae 88 Brooklyn, New York. Mention ti: is paper, 
Endorsed by Clergy, 8 and the Press: aaa--- 
“Valuable and inter wav. Dr. WYLIE. he only reliable silk for 
“Cannot fail to do good.”—J. G, WHITTIER. la aean . Wrist- 
“Full of good sense.” — PRESBYTERIAN. ? Put 
Fine paper, clear type, beautiful bindings, low price. ue 7. halt. -ounce end tor 


Sells everywhere. Full description and terms ‘free, Address 


J.C. MeCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Vitalized Phosphates give relief in the insufli- 
cient bodily or mental growth of children; feed the 
brain and nerves; prevent fretfulness; give quiet 
rest and sleep. An ill-fed brain learns no lessons, 
and is excusable if peevish. F. Crosby, 666 6th Ave., 
New York. By Druggists or mail $1. 





DON’T. 

Don’t speak angrily toa child. Don’t kick a dog when 
he isasleep, Don’t go back on the friends of your parents, 
Don’t often visit your neighbors at meal-time. Don’t 
neglect a cough, thinking it will cure itself. (Thousands 
die of consumption by sodoing.) Don’t forget Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery, for it cures a congh or cold in 
one-half the time required by any other medicine, 
the only medicine known that positivel 
tion in its early stages. Sold by druge 


PUZZOLINE. 


A LIQUID GLUE AND CEM T. 
The best ever offered the public for repairing Furniture, 
Ornaments, Crockery, Glassware, &¢., Always re: 


and is 
y cures consump- 














«ec, 


for use. No heat required. Worth ten times its cost, Address 
THE PUZZOLINE CO., 
85 Summer Street, Bostc Mass, 





| Wood Hangings as prepared by 
+} Chas. W. Spurr, Boston, Mass., have 
been used with the best effect in many 


Wood Hangings. | 





private residences, and give great sat- 
Beautiful, isfaction, The cost is about the same 
as paper, and they are far more dur- 
able. They will takea high polish, and 
Durable, ean be washed without injury. Follow 
directions; suceess sure, Send le for 

Cheap- 24samples. Box 3072. 
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Gorham’s Silver-Plated 


CARD PRINTER AND LINEN MARKER. 
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It is the ambition of every boy to own a printing-press, 
to print a pack of cards with his own name to distribute 
among his friends, or to exchange with other boys. Itis 
well for parents to encourage this ambition, for it is a step 
in the t direction, and often leads to good results. This 
PRINTING OUTH¥IT, which has recently been greatly im- 
proved, consists of 

1 Silver-Plated Card-Printer, 

3 Sets of Type, 

1 Bottle of Printer’s Ink, 

1 Bottle of Indelible Ink, 

1 Pair of Printer’s Nippers, 

1 Distributing Pad, 
1000 Bristol Cards and Directions for Use, 
We will send this PRINTING OUTFIT to any address, 

stage paid, for only $1. 

Ee ne PERRY MASON & CO. 
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HOLLY. 





The Holly is the first and onlv $3 Scroll Saw in.the world 
having a Nickel Tilting-Table, a Solid Emery 
Wheel, 2 20-Inch Swing. It is the latest and best 
3 Saw. We shall still sell it for $3, including extra Blades, 
Designs, Drills, &e. 
The Demas is the first and only practical Lathe that 
has been produced for amateurs, It is made entirely from 
iron and steel, and is capable of doing good work. It 
has a 24-Inch-Bed, 1 Solid Emery Wheel,.a 
Scroll Saw Attachment, with a 20-Inch Swing, 
and a 10-Inch Nickel-Plated Tilting-Table, a 
Powerful Drill, «4 Set of Turning Tools, and 
Designs for Bracket Sawing and Wood Turning. 
For all these goods send the money and orders to 








| Ving Silk in l-oz, 
» 8, Sent by mail 


Se 





Ste 
psig cm ora, 
for 30 cents, 
BOSTON OFFICE? 


18 Summer Street. 


NONOTUSK SILK CO. 


READY WOUND BOBBINS, 
LE SE WING MACHINES 


KNITTING 
SILK. 


~ PATENT 
FOR SHU 








any Sembee, “BO to 100, White and Black, 
THEY ARE ALL READY to put into the Shuttle, PER- 
FECTLY WOUND, and improve the looks of the work 
and strength of seam. Sample box, containing 200 vards, 
sent postpaid for 7 cents, at ordering, mention name of 


Machine and number of thres 
MERRICK THREAT «, Holyoke, Mass, 
hestnut St., 


370 Broadway, N.Y. 2: 
. Boston, 


“HORACE WATERS & CO, 


PIANOS & ORGANS, the BEST MADE, Celee 
brated for Fine Tone, Superior Workimanshi 
and Great Durability. Warranted 6 years. Pri- 
ces lower than other first-class makers for Cash 
or Installments. AGENTS WANTED. Send tor 
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Illustrated Catalog ORGANS S30 upwards; 
PIANOS 8125 upwards, little used, geod as new. 







HORACE WATERS & CO., Manfetrs, & Dea= 
lers, S26 B’way,cor.12th St., Ne¥- P.O. Box,3530 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS. 
New Patterns. Ladies are making beautiful Turkish 
Rugs, on our Burlap Pattern, outot old rags or yarn. Any 
one can do itata trifling expense. Great inducements and 
permanent business Ya nts everywhere, Send for cireu- 
lar hy Patterns and Pr » With stamp, 
.S. FROST & CO., 22'Tremont Row, Boston, Mass, 


BAND D INSTRUMENT CATALOGUE, 
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Our new catalogue of 
s,Music 











Instrument 





. Its, , ‘ouche 
‘ Cpe Majors’ St: afl 
and Hats , Epaulets, Cap 
Lamps, Stands, and Out- 
fits contains 85 paces o 
information for musi 
Mailed free. Address 

LYON & HEALY, 162 State St., 


Chicago, Tl 








ET MU SIC 
airge full 
gantly eee for Piano 


’ aaa Large job lot« fs 
MUSIC almost given : 
® sheets.ele 












or Organ, All the new songs, Gems of the Opera, Pinafore, 
Marches, Waltzes a0: Three sheets for 10 cents; 12 tor 
—— Catalo f Music, books, &c., free! 

~L. PA TEN "EC 0. Barclay Street, New York. 
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100 FINE EMBOSSED PICTURES 


lowers, Birds, &« 0 








2 cents. 10OT cents; do Sinatioe’ 
95 cents. C atalogue kt ney 1 Pocket, ornamented, 
60 cts. W ALL. LACE P Hi APS 3 & c oO. » Box: 47, Chics "AGO, 


Il. 
AGE NTS W. ANTE Dp FOR THE 


SUMMIT 


Stove-Pipe Shetf.—The most 
convenient article ever offered to 
Housekeepers. One agent made 
$144.67 in ten days; another, $ 

in two days. No oe ight charges ‘to 
Address office nearest y 
JIMMIT MANUF. ACTU He 
Philadelphia, Pa Pa. oe Ore 








agents. 
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cinnati, 0. 





All prices, from $1. x een — 
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OFFER 1. large Check 
set Checkermen, great Five 
Puzzle, and sample package 
© o 


e 
“M sk, "great “Fite Deller Pi 

aalies curious Magical Transform atic 
color right batons yor ore ALL for three three-cent stamps 





rossen’ —a pai 
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-cent stamp! Be eure t 
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+» Baltumore, Md, 





Send six 3 
wr cent stamps 
Cx to Gordon C, 
rf “aL 7 A Cannon, No.4 
yt hey ye 7 7 State St.,Bos- 
ton, and get 
Re ards w ith your name writte n like the above, 7 doze $l. 
U. S. COINS WANTED: 

Dollar, 1804, $500; Half Dollar, 1796, "$ 






z Dime, 1504, $5; Half Dim 
Copper Cent, 1793, "99, 1804, $5, if fine. Over 100 Old Ds 
Highest prices paid. Price List _ d COIN COLLECTOR'S [LLUS- 
[RATED GUIDE, 10 Cts, A.M. ITH, 72 N. 4th St., Phila, Pa, 


64-PAc OLL AND FE 
AUTOGRAPH ALBUM for i 5c. 


Illustrated with 32 Scrolls, Birds, Mottoes, Ferns, 
new Japanese Designs, etc. panese Cover). 
l5c. each; 6 for 60c., postpaid. 100 Album Quotations given 
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true experience.’ 


PERRY MASON & CO.,41 Temple Place, Bo&ton, Mass. 
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For the Companion, 


PROMISE AND FULFILMENT. 


I. 
When the February sun 
Shines in long slant rays, and the dun 
Gray skies turn red and gold, 
And the winter’s cold 
Is touched here and there 
With the subtle air 
That seems to come 
From the far-off home 
Of the orange and palm, 
With their breath of balm, 
And the blue-bird’s throat 
Swells with a note 
Of rejoicing gay, 
Then we turn and say, 
“Why, Spring is near 


Il. 
When the first fine grass comes up 
In pale green blades, and the cup 
Of the croeus pushed its head 
Out of its ehilly bed, 
And purple and gold © 
Beuins to unfold 
In the morning sun, 
While rivulets run 
Where the frost had set 
Its tev seal, and the sills are wet 
With the drip, drip, drip, 
From the wooden lip 
«> the burdened eaves, 
Where the pigeon grieves, 
And coos and woos, 
And softly sues, 
Early and late, 
its willing mate, 
Then with rejoicing gay 
We turn and say, 
“Why, Spring is here!” 





Ill. 
When all the brown earth lies 
Beneath the blue bright skies, 
Clothed with a mantle of green, 
A shining, varying sheen, 
And the scent and sight of the rose, 
And the purple lilac blows, 
Here, there, and everywhere, 
Meet one and greet one till 
One's senses tingle and thrill 
With the heaven and earth-born sweetness, 
The sign of the earth’s completeness, 
Then lifting our voices we say, 
“Oh, stay, thou wonderful day! 
Thon promise of Paradise 
That to heart and soul doth suffice, 
Stay, stay! nor hasten to fly 
When the moon of thy month goes by, 
For the crown of the seasons is here, 
June, June, the month of the year!” 

Nora Perry. 











ad 
For the Companion. 
TWO GIRLS. 

A few years ago, two sisters—the daughters of 
a clergyman—left school at the same time. Both 
were religious girls, and both, when their school 
training was over, were eager to devote them- 
selves in a marked way to their Master's service. 

The elder, whom we shall call Mary, avowed 
her determination to become a foreign missiona- 
ry, and chose India as the place where she wished 
to work, 

It was not easy for her to carry out her deter- 
mination. The Mission Board of the church to 
which she belonged, objected to sending out un- 
married women as missionaries, and was, be- 
sides, short of funds. But she would be content 
with no other work than foreign missionary work 
and with no other field than Hindoostan. 

Two years went by before she succeeded in her 
purpose. Most of that time she passed in keep- 
ing up 2 voluminous correspondence on the sub- 
ject, the delay making her nervous, restless, and, 
if the truth must be told in plain words, irritable 
and peevish. 

When received her appointment, two 
months were spent in preparing her outfit. The 
third vear was nearly over before she reached 
the station on the Hoogley to which she was sent. 
‘Two more years were consumed in studying Hin- 
doostanee, at the end of which time she married 
a young missionary, and his health failing, was 
soon afterwards sent home by the Mission Board. 

Hester, the younger danghter, not having the 
eager zeal of her sister, attracted little notice and 
commendation. On returning home from school 
she made herself mistress of the household af- 
fairs, and soon relieved her mother of that bur- 
den. She gathered the children of the washer- 
woman, and of two or three other poor families, 
whose clothes were too ragged for them to go to 
Sunday school, into the washerwoman’'s kitchen 
twice a week, read them the Seriptures, and 
tinght them to sew, read and write. 

The little class enlarged into an Industrial 
School, still held in the alley. She visited the 
children’s homes, formed a sewing-class for their 
mothers, used her influence with wealthy friends 
to obtain work for their fathers, and collected 
funds to open a Coffee and Reading Room, which 
did much to keep these poor men out of drinking- 
shops at night. 

No one ever heard of Hester C—— as a mis- 
sionary, and she never left her father’s house, 
hut into hundreds of wretched, saddened lives, 
her benignant Christian influence has extended 
to heal and bless in this life, as well as in the life 
to come. 

It would certainly be prudent for all who in 
youth are prompted by noble zeal for the mission 
cause, to consult, first, their own fitness, and, sec- 
ond, some one whose experience would be of 
value, 

Far be it from us to discourage the noble work 
of foreign missions. Bat we would warn enthu- 
siastic young followers of Christ not to mistake 
for missionary zeal a longing for romantic ad- 
yenture, If they sincerely desire to serve their 


she 





Master, they will be as willing to do it in the 
back alley as on the shores of the Hoogley or 
the Nile. 


+ 
THE BOERS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
An English officer, who served in South: Africa, 

mentions certain peculiarities of the Boers, as the 

Dutch farmers of that country are called. They 

are hospitable, and in places away from the towns, 

keep open house for all comers. 

The officers of a regiment, while on a fox-hunt- 
ing expedition, were entertained without charge, 
dogs, horses and horsemen, by the farmers. In 
return for their hospitality, the officers gave them 
a grand dinner. The excellence of the cooking, 
the variety of the dishes, the number of the 
courses, and the display of silver plate, the prop- 
erty of the mess, amazed the Boers. 

One of them, whose plate had been changed 
again and again, exclaimed, as the waiter laid 
another before him,— 

“What, another clean plate! 
six already! 


Why, I've had 
Is there another still?’’ 


The officer who tells this aneedote had his slum- 
bers much disturbed by the crowing of cocks and 
the cackling of hens while sleeping one night at a 
small Duteh village. In the morning, he found 
each house surrounded with chickens. At first 
sight, he thought them a rare species,—the back 
of the head of each being lustrous with a gaudy 
color. 

An examination, however, showed that the 
heads had been painted. On expressing his sur- 
prise, his host informed him that as each house- 
hold kept poultry, that method was used to 
mark its own chickens. 

Truth-telling, especially in buying and selling 
horses, is not a Boerish virtue. On one occasion, 
an Episcopal clergyman preached a sermon on 
lying. It gave great offence,—doubtless from the 
consciousness that its rebukes were deserved. 
The following anecdote may have suggested the 
sermon: 

A storekeeper notified the Boers that he would 

pay the highest price for fresh eggs. They must, 
1owever, stand his test. The egg was shaken; if 
the inside seemed solid, the egg was fresh. If it 
shook loosely in the shell, it was stale. 
* One morning a Boer brought in seventy-two 
dozen of ‘beautiful fresh eggs.’’* Each egg stood 
the test; there was not a shake in it. The store- 
keeper sent a boy among his customers with the 
news that he had a lot of the freshest of eggs. 

As custards and cake were popular, the seventy- 
two dozen went off rapidly at sixpence apiece,— 
the village being near the “Diamond Diggings.”’ 
The women cracked their eggs, but no white 
or yolk appeared. Then there was a how! of rage 
in that village. 
The farmer, to prevent the eggs shaking, had 
boiled them; and to make them look white and 
clean, he had washed every shell. The store- 
keeper had paid a high price for seventy-two doz- 
en of hard-boiled eggs. The Boer was miles 
away when the trick was discovered. 
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WHICH? 
One of our Connecticut exchanges tells a rather 
amusing story connected with the arrest of one of 
“the Finch brothers’’ by a constable for driving 
over the Saugatuck River bridge at Westport 
faster than the law allows. The Finch brothers 
are twins, and look just alike, and always dress 
just alike—and here is where the smile comes in. 


Men in Norwalk, who have known the Finch 
brothers for years, say that they eannot be iden- 
tified one from the other. When one of them is 
seen without the’ other, people say, ‘“These goes 
one of the Finch brothers.”” When they are met, 
as is more frequently the case, together, people 
say, ‘“There are the Finch brothers.” 

They are heavily-bearded men, and their beards 
are so much alike that it is believed that neither 
has a hair more than the other, and the shade, 
which is as tawny as a lion’s mane, is identical. 
There are the same blue eyes and shaggy eye- 
brows, the same prominent cheek - bones and 
straight full noses. 

It was hoped, therefore, when Constable Gor- 
man made his complaint to Justice Finch,—no rel- 
ative of the brothers,—that the perplexing ques- 
tion of identity might be settled. 

On the day appointed for the hearing, Justice 
Finch sat in his office. Constable Gorman was 
there to prove the offence. The door opened, 
and the Finch brothers walked in. 

“There is a charge against one of the Finch 
brothers,”’ said the justice, ‘‘of violating the law 
regarding fast driving over the Saugatuck 
Bridge.” 

The Finch brothers stood up, but they said not 
a word. 

“Were both the brothers in the team, consta- 
ble?” asked the justice. 

“No, sir, only one of them;’’ and the constable 
looked closely at each of the brothers as they 
stood there quite still and motionless as statues. 

“You must say which one of the brothers it was 
that von saw. You must swear to the identity,” 
said the justice. 

The constable looked appealingly at both of 
them. Bystanders thought he was going to ask 
them which one it was. But they said nothing. 

“Your Honor, I can’t swear to either of them. 
I know it was one of them, but I wouldn't want 
to say which one on oath.” 

“Well, Ican't fine both of them, neither can I 
fine hap-hazard. The law doesn’t compel them 
to testify. The complaint is dismissed until the 
Finch brother is identified.” 

The Finch brothers bowed, and walked out of 
the court. They said that it wasn’t their duty to 
be prosecutors and accused at the same time, and 
that they would have paid any fine, provided the 
court would designate which one was guilty. 


DROLL BLUNDERS. 

A writer in All The Year Round remarks that 
the “‘bulls’’ of reality are stranger than those of 
fiction, and cites several rich samples: 

The following is on an Irish church door: “This 


is to give notice that no person is to be buried in 
this churebyard but those living in the parish. 








Those who wish to be buried are desired to apply 
to me, Ephraim Grub, parish clerk,” 


Here is another kindred specimen: Notice.—The 
church-wardens will hold their quarterly meetings 
once in six weeks, instead of half-yearly, as for- 
merly.”’” Inthe April of 1806, the following bill 
waa stuck up: ‘This house is to be let for ever, 
or longer, if required.”’ 

Such a house would quite match the gown men- 
tioned by Miss Edgeworth, ‘‘which would wear 
forever, and might be converted into a petticoat 
afterwards.’’ Another peculiar garment is de- 
scribed in one of Lady Morgan’s earlier novels as 
being composed of ‘‘an apparent tissue of woven 
air. 

Miss Edgeworth also tel!s us of an English bar- 
onet who proposed in the preamble of a bill that 
certain regulations should take place ‘‘on every 
Monday [Tuesday excepted].’’ This needless 
exception was equalled, however, by an act which, 
Lord Palmerston assures us, provided for the pos- 
sibility of Good Friday happening to fall on a 
Sunday. 

Another bill proposed to be introduced was one 
to repress suicide by making it a capital offence. 
An Irish member is said to have moved the 
addition to a bill for restricting the liberty of the 
press, of a clause to compel the names of au- 
thors to be printed on the title-pages of all anony- 
mous works. 

So ad 


For the Companion. 


“SHIPS.” 
Down by the stream where the alders are growing, 
Edith and Willie sail many a boat; 
Laughter and mirth mingle with the brook’s flowing, 
WV hile gay little ships are with care set afloat, 
See the light craft with its streamers a-flying. 
The pleasure-yacht that of a wee china maid, 
While slower, more dignified, down the stream flying 
Comes Willie's big merchant-man, heavy and staid. 
To both happy children how fine the fleet flutters that 
0 our stupid eyes seem but shingles and blocks; 
And woful and sharp is the cry Edith utters at 
Sight of her pleasure-yacht lost on the rocks! 


But Willie’s voice soothes her: “Now don't you cry, sister! 
There must be some wrecks, and we cannot save all! 
All vessels can’t came into port.” Here he kissed her, 
“I’m awfully sorry you lost your new doll!” 
Dear sunshiny Edith, in years now before you, 
Full often you'll need to be strong in this thought: 
In sere disappointment the Father is o’er you; 
Not all of life’s vessels can come into port. 
CLaka L. BURNHAM. 


ee eee 
RUINED. 


The most thrilling and sadly suggestive tem- 
perance lecture is the sight of a once noble, tal- 
ented man, left in ruins by intoxicating drink. A 
Washington paper tells us of a ragged beggar, 
well known in the streets of that city, who once 
held an important command in the army, having 
been promoted, for personal bravery, from a cav- 
alry lieutenant to nearly the highest rank in mil- 
itary service. One night recently, when he had 
been too successful in begging liquor to sate his 
craving, and while lying helplessly drunk in the 
rear part of a Third Street saloon, some men 
thought to play a joke on him by stealing his 
shirt, and proceeded to strip him. 


Underneath his shirt, and suspended by a 
string from his neck, was a small canvas bag, 
which the men opened and found it contained his 
commission as brevet major general, two congrat- 
ulatory letters—one from Gen. Grant and one 
from President Lincoln—a photograph of a little 
girl, and a curl of hair—a ‘‘chestnut shadow” 
that doubtless one day crept over the brow of 
some loved one. 

When these things were discovered, even the 
half-drunken men who found them felt a respect 
for the man’s former greatness, and pity for his 
fallen condition, and quietly returned the bag and 
its contents to where they found them, and re- 
placed the sleeper’s clothes upon him. 

When a reporter tried to interview the man, 
and endeavored to learn something of his life in 
the past few years, he declined to communicate 
anything. 

He cried like a child when told how his right 
name and former position were ascertained, and 
with tears trickling down his cheeks, said,— 

“For God’s sake, sir, don’t publish my degra- 
dation, or my name, at least, if you are deter- 
mined to say something about it. It is enongh 
that I know myself how low I have become. Will 
you promise that much? It will do no good, but 
will do my friends a great deal of harm, as, for- 
tunately, they think I died in South America, 
where I went at the close of the war.”’ 

Intemperance and the gaming-table, he said, 
had wrought his ruin. 


+> - 
WELL FOUGHT. 

A terrible fight between a cripple and a cata- 
mount, hampered by a steel-trap, occuryed on the 
bank of Little Pine Creek, Pennsylvania, near 
where lumbermen were at work. It is described 
as follows: 


A few nights ago, Robert Carson set a heavy 
steel-trap on the bank of the creek, expecting to 
catch apanther. Day before yesterday, he went 
to examine the trap. 

He reached the spot, but although he had 
chained the trap fast, no signs of it could be 
found. 

He at first thought some one had stolen it, and 
was about to return home, when he discovered 
bunches of hair lying around on the ground, and 
evidences of a struggle in the bushes. 

He was looking around for some trace of the 
missing trap, when he was startled by a fearful 
how] that proceeded from a tree near by. 

He looked up and saw an immense catamount 
crouching on a limb. 

The next instant, the animal sprang at Carson, 
and alighted on the ground within two feet of him. 

Carson saw that he was saved from the claws 
of the ferocious beast by the fact that his heavy 
steel trap was fastened on one of its hind-feet. 

The catamount instantly gathered itself for an- 
other spring. 

Carson had an axe in his hand, and before the 
animal could jump, he threw the axe at it, and 
struck it with such force that the catamount was 
knocked several feet down the hill. 

Carson is a cripple, and knew that it would be 
impossible to get away from the catamount, not- 
withstanding it was hampered by the trap. He 
pre -— to fight the infuriated animal as best he 
cond, 





The eatamount did not give him a moment's 


time to make up his mind as to his mode of de- 
fence, but rushed at once back up the hill to the 
attack. 

Carson picked up a large stone, and when the 
animal was almost near enough to him to seize 
him with its claws, he knocked it down again 
with the stone. 

Carson says the shrieks of the catamount made 
his blood run cold, and as it seemed to understand 
that the trap was preventing it from springing 
upon its enemy, it snapped and bit furiously at 
the iron that held its leg. 

It hurried to the attack the third time, when 
Carson dealt it a blow on the head with a stone 
forcible enough to stun it, and then pounded it to 
death. 

The catamount was the largest one ever killed 
in this region, and Carson fully believes that he 
owes his life to the fact that the animal was in- 
cumbered by the trap. 






+or- 


SLATE-PENCILS. 

If a boy or girl is curious to know how that 
constant companion of their study-hours, the 
slate-pencil, is made, the curiosity will be satis- 
fied by reading the following: 


In making slate-pencils, broken slate is put into 
a mortar run by steam, and pounded into small 
particles. 

Then it goes into a mill and runs into a ‘‘bolt- 
ing machine,” such as is used in flouring mills, 
where it is ‘‘bolted,’’ the fine, almost impalpable, 
flour that results being taken to a mixing-tub, 
where a small quantity of steatite flour, similarly 
manufactured, is added, together with other ma- 
terials, the whole being made into a stiff dough. 

This dough is kneaded thoroughly by passing 
it several times between iron rollers. 

Thence it is conveyed to a table where it is 
made into ‘‘charges,”’ or short cylinders, four or 
five inches thick, and containing eight to twelve 
pounds each. 

Four of these are placed in a strong iron cham- 
ber, or “‘retort,’’ with a changeable nozzle so as 
to regulate the size of the pencil, and subjected 
to tremendous hydraulic pressure, under which 
the composition is pushed throngh the nozzle in 
the — of a long cord, and passes over a slop- 
ing table slit at right angles with the cords to give 
passage to a knife which cuts them into lengths. 

They are then laid on boards to dry, and after 
a few hours are removed to sheets of corrugated 
zinc, the corrugation serving to prevent the pen- 
cils from warping during the process of baking, 
to which they are next subjected in a kiln, into 
which superheated steam is introduced in pipes, 
the temperature being regulated according to the 
requirements of the article exposed to its influ- 


nce. 

From the kiln the articles go to the finishing 
and packing room, where the ends are thrust for 
a second under rapidly revolving emery wheels, 
and withdrawn neatly and smoothly pointed. 
They are then packed in pasteboard boxes, each 
containing one hundred pencils, and these boxes 
are in turn packed for shipment in wooden boxes, 
containing one hundred each, or ten thousand 
pencils in a shipping-box. 

Nearly all the work is done by boys, and the 
cost therefore is light. 


+o 
HAYDN’S LAST SYMPHONY. 

A lady writer in the Morning Star, giving some 
interesting sketches of the great composers, re- 
lates these impressive anecdotes of Joseph Haydn 
and his famous symphonies. Haydn is best 
known by his immortal oratorio, the ‘‘Creation,”’ 
whose composition occupied him ten vears. Of 
one of his symphonies, written during his service 
of thirty years for Prince Esterhazy, the following 
story is told. The Prince, in a fit of economy, 
resolved to dismiss his orchestra. Haydn wrote 
a farewell symphony: 


The music began as a farewell dirge very sol- 
emnly. Suddenly the drummer stopped; shut 
his book, snuffed out his candle and left the or- 
chestra. In a moment the flutist did the same; 
the trombone man soon followed. Then another 
snuffed out his candle and left; then another and 
another, till only one violin was left plaving 
alone. The Prince took the hint and retained his 
musicians. 

After Haydn became too old and feeble to con- 
duct his orchestra at Vienna, he was carried to 
the coneert-room to hear one of his symphonies 
for the last time. 

When it was over he bowed to the andience, 
and, turning to his musicians, spread out his thin 
hands and blessed them in the earnest German 
fashion, with trembling voice and tearful eves. 

Soon after this the war between France and 
Austria began, and clouds of powder and smoke 
filled his little suburban cottage in the outskirts 
of Vienna, where, on the 3ist of May, 1809, the 
old composer lay dying. 

Creeping from his bed he sat once more at his 
instrnment and sang boldly and clearly the Aus- 
trian national hymn. On the last notes, the voice 
trembled and died away. The roar of cannon 
sounded louder and louder, but the old musician 
heard it no more. With the dying notes of ‘‘God 
Save the Emperor,’ the brave and gentle spirit 
had passed away. 

—— +> —— 
GALLANT. 


“There’s a sweet little cherub that sits np aloft, 
To keep watch for the life of poor Jack!” 


So sang Dibbin, the sailor's songster; but this 
time the “‘sweet little cherub’? was a shipmaster, 
one of aclass which romances of the sea repre- 
sent as “‘Jack’s’’ foe: 


While the ship Timour of Boston was in the 
harbor of Bombay, one of the sailors accidentally 
fell overboard. A rope was thrown to him, but 
he failed to grasp it, and, being unable to swim, 
he wentdown. Captain Robbins, the commander 
of the ship, at once jumped overboard and seized 
the drowning man as he rose to the surface the 
second time. The man clutched Captain Robbins 
by the neck, but the captain managed to shake 
him off, and after a long and arduous struggle 
succeeded in getting him safely on deck. The 
Bombay Times, in noticing the incident, says 
that “this is the third time Captain Robbins has 


saved the life of one of his men, and we think he 
richly deserves the medal of the Royal Humane 





Society,” 


MARCH 18, 1880. 
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For the Companion. 


THE OTTER. 
I'll tell you a story now, Nannie and Will, 
Of a queer little fellow who lives near our mill; 
He wears a brown jacket, and—isn’t it strange?— 
Will not change it, however the fashion may change! 
His home is in water; his food it is fish; 
But he needs no French cook to prepare his choice 
dish. 
In fact, when he’s once in his watery den, 
He can turn up his nose at the whole race of men. 
He’s a terror to all the small fishes that swim, 
And they think him an ogre so cruel and grim; 
Yet a sparkle of fun he has left in him still, 
For he has a great fondness for sliding down hill. 
On some slippery bank this queer little otter 
Goes head-foremost down, and plump into the water! 
Buta good thoreugh wetting just cleanses his clothes, 
So he shakes off the drops, and up hill again goes. 
Some night, I presume, this young rogue will dis- 
cover 
The days of his sliding down hill are all over; 
Near his den, made of sticks, John has set a sly trap, 
And the fish will rejoice when he meets a mishap. 


A. B. 
—_——_—_—_<4@r- —s 


For the Companion. 
LITTLE JANE’S HOUSEKEEPING. 


Little Jane would have become a famous house- 
keeper, Iam sure, if she had kept on as she be- 
gan. Nothing so much delighted her as to be al- 
lowed to flourish a feather-duster, or to sweep up 
the hearth with her own little broom. 

She tormented the kitchen girl by begging to 
be let to wipe dishes, or to make pies, or to beat 
eggs for cake. Anything, so that it was only 
housework. 

Once on a time, whenshe was quite a little girl, 
she was visiting her grandmother, where there 
was a real old-fashioned kitchen, with a white 
scoured floor. How fair and sweet it was—too 
nice to walk on almost; and the chairs were 
scoured, too, as clean as sand could make them. 

Little Jane watched the operation until her fin. 
gers tingled way to their very tips to be allowed 
to “help’’ scour the floor, but Gretchen, the huge 
German girl, swept her, with ong brush of her 
hand, back into the dining-room, as she would 
have whisked a ruffled and white-winged fly. It 
was no place for a miss, with her fresh frock and 
her best apron. 

Poor little Jane felt very much abused. She 
couldn’t see any reason why she wasn’t ready to 
wash up floors, if she did have on a clean apron 
and nice frock. 

“T think Gretchen might let me try. I can 
make the floor look as nice as she does, I know,”’ 


she muttered to herself, as she went into the gar- |- 


den to think it all over, and tears ran down little 
Jane’s cheeks for many a minute. Why would 
not people let her do housework! 





This was in the morning. 
grandmother went to sit with a sick neighbor, 
and Gretchen was gossiping out at the gate with 


In the afternoon 


afriend. It was all still, and the coast was clear. 
So little Jane got scrubbing-brush, and broom, 
and mop, and soap, and sand, and a pail with all 
the water she could carry, and then set to work. 
She put her scrubbing-brush first into the wa- 
ter, then rubbed it on the soap, and then put it 
into the sand, as she thought she had seen 
Gretchen do, and rubbed a spot on the floor with 
that. Then she dipped her mop into the pail and 
took it out all dripping with water and splashed 
it on the spot where she put her soap and sand. 
But the water ran faster than she could wipe it 
up with her wet mop, and Gretchen’s white floor 
was soon a mere puddle, in which little Jane was 


paddling with her cunning bronze slippers, as a 
duck spatters about in a pool. Scour, scrub, splash! 
until her cheeks were as red as the hollyhocks in 
the garden, and her hair sttmaggled about her face 
very much as the ‘“‘ragged ladies” wear theirs. 

Then grandmother came; and oh, her surprise! 
And Gretchen came, and oh, her vexation, though 
she laughed long and lond, as if she could never 
stop laughing. 








Of course, there was 2 little girl to clean then, 
and though she was the only one who did not 
know it, there had never been before so gray and 
dingy a floor in grandmother’s kitchen as that 
one was until next cleaning-day. 


+o 
For the Companion, 
THE BABY’S BEDTIME. 


This is the baby’s bedtime. 
Dimple-chin climbs on my knee, 

With, ““Muzzer, I’s dest as s’eepy 
An’ tired as I tan be.” 

So I take up the dear little darling, 
And undress the weary feet 

That have been making, since daylight, 
A music busy and sweet. 


“Tell me a pitty *tory,” 
She pleads in her sleepy way; 
And I ask, as I cuddle and kiss her, 
“What shall I tell you, pray?” 
“Tell me,”’—and then she pauses 
To rub each sleepy eye, 
“How ze big pid does to martet, 
An’ ze ‘ittle pids all ery.” 


Then I tell, as I smooth the tangles 
Ever at war with the comb, 

How the big pig went to market, 
And the wee ones staid at home. 

And I count the pigs I tell of 
On her rosy toes once more, 

And she laughs at the “pitty ’tory”’ 
As if never heard before. 


Then I fold her hands together 
Upon her breast, and she, 
In her lisping, sleepy fashion, 
Repeats her prayer with me. 
Before it is ended, the blossoms 
Of her eyes in slumber close, 
But the words that are left unuttered 
He who loves the children knows. 


/ Then I lay the bright head on its pillow, 
With a lingering good-night kiss, 
Thinking how much God loved me 
To give me a child like this. 
And I pray, as I turn from the bedside, 
He will help me guide aright 
The feet of the dear little darling 
I leave in His care to-night. 
EBEN E. REXFORD. 


———— 





For the Companion. 
JO. 
I met Jo on the train from Chicago to St. Louis. 
He entered the car in his father’s arms, for he 
was hardly two years old. The morning was 
cool, so he had on a furry kind of cloak, and a 
furry kind of cap with tippets tied down over his 
ears, so he wouldn’t get the earache. The two 
furry things together made him look all ina heap. 

The funny roly-poly was set down on a seat in 
front of me. 

“Now, Jo,”’ said his papa, ‘will you sit right 
here till Icome back? I won’t bring you any- 
thing if you don’t.” 

*T ount hardly ’ink, papa,’’ Jo promised, and 
papa went away, to see about the trunk, I dare 
say. 

The little furry heap looked as if he might any 
moment pitch headlong from the seat. I felt 
sure he would if the car should start suddenly. 
I was thinking I would go over and sit with him 
when I heard him say to himself, “I needs to get 
down,’’ and down the dear muff scrambled to the 
floor. 

There he stood, with his head thrown back, 
staring at me with two bright blue eyes. 

I tried to coax him over to sit with me I 
wanted to take care of him while hi: father was 





ont Jo shook his head gravely, 


“Mus’ sit right here,’’ he said, with a solemn 
reproach in his voice and face that made every- 
body about us laugh. 

Then I offered to go over and sit with him. He 
wouldn’t consent to this. ‘I ount my papa,” he 
said. ‘“‘ITount him so hard. Iount him harder 
’n Tount you.” 

Just then the car gave a great lunge as if it 
meant to jolt the breath out of us all. 
sprawled out on the floor. I jumped to pick him 
up. Of course you think he cried. That’s what 
most boys of his age would have done. But Jo 
didn’t. 

He had a half bewildered, half injured look on 
his face as he said, ‘‘Car tumble me; car tumble 
me so bad.”” 

Before I could get him squarely on his stubby 
feet the car gave another jump. Bump Jo's 
head went against the arm of the seat. He 
didn’t cry this time, either. His temple was red, 
and, no doubt, smarting, but he just rubbed it 
and said in his queer way, “Car hit me; car hit 
me so bad.” 


Jo was 


By this time his father came in, and seeing 
how things were, he said, ““O Jo, what have you 
en about? Naughty boy!” 
ed his fat fist in a way that might have 
phteds Teenan. ‘Don’t say naughty boy to 

a he said, ‘‘don’t say naughty boy to 
it you bad, papa. T hit you bad.’’ 

‘took Jo on his knee. Papa frowned at 
“Are you going to strike me?’ he said. 

“Strike you good, papa; not strike you bad,” 
said Jo, softening. 

“You were going to strike papa,”’ said the gen- 
tleman, looking sad and grieved. 

“No, pepa,’’ said Jo. “I jus’ ounted to scare 
you, papa; to scare you good, papa.” 

“When we get to St. Louis I ought to whip 
you, oughtn’t 1?” 

“No, papa, no,”” said Jo, solemnly. 
whip Jo; Jo too ’ittle, papa. 
lick ’ittle boys, papa.”’ 

Here, the cars being fairly started, I began to 
lose the most of Jo’s wise, funny talk. 

Once in a while Icould hear him teasing for 
something to eat. Indeed, I think he was eating 
every mile of the way from Chicago to St. Louis, 
for papa bought some of everything the boy-ped- 
dler brought through the cars,—peanuts, apples, 
candy, figs, chestnuts, And if the papa had re- 
fused, some of the other passengers would have 
surely ‘“‘treated’’ Jo, for there was no resisting 
the little fellow’s pleading. No sooner would the 
peddler-boy enter the car than Jo would say pa- 
thetically, “I ount some so hard, papa; I so ’un- 
gry, papa!”’ 

I don’t know how in the world Jo found room 
in his little body for all that went into his mouth 
that day. I don’t think his legs were hollow, 
they looked too solid. 

The last I saw of Jo he was standing on the 
platform in East St. Louis, saying, “I glad so 
hard, papa.”’ 

Dear little Jo! 






“Oughtn't 
Big boys shame to 


SARAH WINTER KELLOGG. 


——— 


For the Companion, 


POOR BOBBY. 

A is the Apple so juicy and sweet 

Which mamma gave to Bobby at recess to eat. 

B is the Bell which he heard by the gate, 

And quickened his footsteps, lest he should be late. 

C is the Class called up to recite = 

Just as Bobby had given his apple one bite. 

D is the Door through which he was sent 

To stay in the closet for punishment. 

E is the Empty pocket that night 

Bobby showed to mamma,—a sorrowful sight. 

F, O Foolish Bobby, to break the strict rule, 

And lose your nice apple, and be kept after school! 
M. 8. 


4@>—_—_—_ 

A BRIGHT little girl, who had _ successfully 
spelled the word “‘that,’’ was asked by her teach- 
er what would remain after the ‘“‘t’? had been 
taken away. ‘The dirty cups and saucers,’’ was 
the prompt reply. 
+> a 


AN Ice BripGe.—On the last day of January 
a locomotive and passenger train went over the 
St. Lawrence River on a track laid on the ice. 
Thousands of people gathered, fearing that the 
ice would break, and hundreds be drowned. At 
first the ice cracked, and water appeared upon its 
surface, and the passengers began to be afraid. 
The train was stopped for ten minutes to allow a 
photograph to be made of it. After the ride, 
which was safely made, a fine lunch was served. 
40+ 


CARRIE §S. is two years old. Of course she 
cannot read, but sometimes pretends to do so. 
A postal card came one day. Carrie gravely 
looked at it and following the lines, said, ‘‘Hallo, 
papa! Hallo, mamma! Hallo, Caddie!’’ for that 
was what the card seemed to say to her, 

AQ —— 





“MA, are you going to give me another piece 
of pie?’ Ma—What do you want to know for? 
Jeannette—Because if you aint, I want to eat this 
piece slowly. 

a 4 

On seeing a house being whitewashed, a small 

boy asked, ‘“‘Man, if you please, are you going to 





shave that house?” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
LL. 


RAMBLING IN IRELAND. 


1, A party within a plum. 

2, Murder a note in music. 

3, How some people like to have their lamps. 

4, Relatives’ heate. 

5, Part of the train went swiftly. 

6, Neat and natty. 

7, A dog's name, if you cut its tail off. 

8, Pat was boasting of his mustache, but I told him 
it was only this. 

9, The edge of an insect. 

10, Assassinate a tree. “CYRIL DEANE.” 
2. 
RHYMING PUZZLE, 


Tommy, one day, to the circus went, 
And had a good seat inside the —. 
To keep him in order, the servant was 
Some boys peeped through the canvas 
To see some bears in cages —, 
Who could not tell what it all —. 
The riders there attraction —. 
The troupe had just arrived from —. 
Their trunks did show full many a —. 
And Tommy laid out every —— 
In buying bows that were well . 

CousIN FRANK. 











3. 


HIEROGLYPHIC TRANSPOSITIONS. 
Express each of these pictures in the fewest possi- 

ble words; then transpose your definition into a 

word answering the definition given below, 
EXAMPLE: The 


first object 
Change. 


thus transposed means 


Answer: One rat tail—Alteration. 














<= 


Definitions after the first: A relative. Never in 
front. A number less than 20. Not the same. Men 
in high office. Conquers. Roman magistrates. 
Trains of attendance. J.P. B. 

4. 
ACROSTICAL BEHEADINGS. 


Behead a kind of boat, and find a sharp instrument. 

A bird, and find water driven by wind. 

Custom, and find a common garden plant. 

A commercial vegetable of warm countries, and 
find an article of commerce native only to cold eli- 
mates, 

A broad, shallow basket, and find a shell-fish. 

A stable for horses, and find a question. 

“Made of wood,” and tind “containing fire.” 

An agent, and find an active agent. 

Place the heads in a row, and find what you will 
see when you bend over a clear, deep well. 


5. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
* 


* 
“* 
**ee* 
“** ** 
“**** 
. 
o 


* 
2, Asmall island. 3, Apprised. 
5, Footing. 6, The conclusion. 
B. 


6. 
DECAPITATIONS. 

I am in Persia, and Iam the governor of a prov- 
ince. Doff my cap, and I become one engine that 
suddenly shuts. Take away the head of the one en- 
gine, and I am only a sort of rock. Break off the 
head ef the rock, and [am a quick little blow that 
may make your knuckles sting. 


1, A consonant. 
4, A precious stone. 
7, A consonant. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Study. 

2. (A) Talent—2 Sam. 12:30. (B) Hieropolis—Col. 
4:13. (C) Enon—John 3:23. (D) Felix—Acts 23:26. 
(E) Iturea—Luke 3:1. (F) Nethinims—Ezra 2: 43, 58. 
(G) Dumah—Gen. 25:14. (H) Isaiah —2 Kings 20:1. 
(1) Noph — Isa. 19: 13. (J) Gerah — Ex. 30:13. 
(K) Ouches — Ex. 39:6. (L) Festus — Acts 24: 27. 
(M) Moloch—Lev. 18:21. (N) Ossifrage — Lev. 11:1: 
(O) Sivan — Esth. 8:9. (P) Erastus — Acts 14: 22. 
(Q) Salome — Mark 15:40. Primals: The finding of 
Moses. 

3. A lie cannot fly, but scandal has wings. 
lichen—knot—fly—butts—candle has wings.) 

4. Corn, corns. 56.. Musk-in-gum. 6. Po-ems. 

7. He is not at all black (a tall black). 

8. Germantown, Eutaw Springs, erg Rebels, 
George the Third, Ethan Allen, White Plains, Ar- 
nold, Stamp Act, Howe, Israel Putnam, Newport, 
Gates, Treason, O'Hara, Ninety-Six.—George Wash- 
ington. 

9, Leaf, Ermine, Alb, Peer, You, Era, Answer, 
Reardy.—Lenp-Year, February, 
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COLD IN THE HEAD. 


Moat people look upon a cold as a small matter, 
“Oh,” they say, neold.”” And yet 
a cold may prove speedily fatal, or be a source of life- 

The apparent when we 
that but seldom takes 
cold, but mainly those persons in whom the power of 
Vital resistance 


“it is nothing but 


long harm. danger is more 


remember a Vigorous person 
is already weakened, 

A cold may run rapidly into pneumonia. 
give rise 
heart. 


on the bowels. 


It may 
to rheumatism, and thence to disease of the 
It may throw itself with dangerous symptoms 
It may bring on a kidney complaint. 
and elo duets, and thus 
cause inde agony from the distention of the 

necumulated bile. 


It may inflame, se up, the gall 
scribable 
inflamed bladder by the 


it may result in eold in the 


Finally, 
head. 

itis slight and brief fever 
The point of special harm is from the con- 


The original attack is 
general. 
sequences which remain when the fever is over. 

Of all colds it is generally thought that one 
head is of the least sig 
ata late 
Society, a paper was read by Dr. 


in the 
, beyond being annoy- 

New York Medical 
Roosa, in which he 
declared it to be the most frequent cause of certain 


nificance 
sut, 


ing. meeting of the 


chronic diseases—and indeed of very many of the 
maladies which terminate life before the age of 
seventy. 

He added, “The first great precaution to be taken 


by each individual is to keep himself in good general 
condition; and to do that, 
all that tends to disorder the 
of all the organs of the body. 

“Children must be clothed in flannel the year round; 


must studiously 
nnd the 


he avoid 


skin functions 


and must be made to know that the staples of diet 
are milk, bread, meat, vegetables and fruit; and that 
tea, coffee, and pastry of all kinds are to be used 


only as the greatest of luxuries, and therefore 


sinall quantities and at long intervals.” 


in 


+> 
TURNED WHITE. 


A person's hair has been known to turn white ina 





single night from fright or some other mental distress. 
But by alittle act of earclessness, the hair of a cashier 
in 2 Parisian store was turned white in an hour or 
two. A French correspondent tells the story: 


Ile went to the bank to eash a cheek of his firm for 
one hundred and fifty thousand franes ($30,000), in 
order to pay several bills. As he was away longer 
than was expected, the proprietors became uneasy. A 
sort of epidemic of ranaway cashiers had entered 
Paris, and the more they thought of his not coming 
the more alarmed they became. 

Failing to find him at his restaurant or at home, 
they notified the police, and the telegraph to 
work. Meantime, the poor cashier was as much 
afraid that the money was lost as they were. 

On his return from the bank, he turned by force of 
habit into his restaurant for breakfast, usually eaten 
in Paris about eleven o'clock. 


set 


Meeting a friend, he invited him to join him. They 
lingered over the meal. Suddenly remembering that 
it was late, the cashier hastily put on an overcoat and 


departed for his phiwe of business. 

On his way. he discovered that he had not his bank- 
book, in which was the money. He had, in fact, put 
on another person's coat, doubtless his friend's. 

He hurried back to the restaurant. His friend was 
not there, nor was the coat he wanted. He learned 
that his friend had gone to take a Turkish bath. He 
took a eab and drove in all haste to the bath. 

His friend, on seeing him, laughed. lt was all right. 
Coats were exchanged. The cashier arrived at the 


office just as the police thought they had captured 
him. After telling his story, he had a long faint, and 
his hair turned from black to white. 
> 
HOLDING COURT IN THE STREET. 


The 
racket of wheels on the 
long 
House 


Boston city court was so sadly disturbed by the 
stone pavement 
complaint, 


was paved with wood. 


as to cause 
Court 
Oriental po- 


and frequent until finally 
Square 
lice-courts are not so easily disturbed; and perhaps 
so well the importance of their 
business, nor take so much pains with it. 


In 1834 Dr. 


they do not realize 


Thomson resided for several months*in 
Jaffa, and, away the time, frequently came 
out in the afternoon “to the gate through the city, 
and prepared his seat in the street.” 

There the governor, the cadi, and the elders of the 
people nbled daily, “in a void place,” and held 
an extemporaneous divan, at which affairs of every 
kind were discussed and settled with the least possi- 
ble ceremony. 

But recently from America, Dr. Thomson was 
greatly amused with this open-air court, conducted 
amidst the din, confusion, and uproar of a thronged 
gateway—men, women, and children jostling each 
other, horses prancing, camels growling, donkeys | 
braying, as they passe: din and out of the gate; but 


to pass 


ASSe! 





| nothing could interrupt the proceedings, or disturb 
the judicial gravity of the court. 

The scene, with all its surroundings, was wholly 
Oriental, and withal had about it an air of remote 
Scriptural autiquity which rendered it doubly inter- 
esting.—Harper's Magazine. 


+ 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 


If those who use kerosene oil would burn only the 
best, and not the stuff which has only the recommen- 
dation of low price, we should not read of such nar- 
row escapes as the following: 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Atwood and family, of 
Dighton, Mass., had a narrow escape. They have 
twin babies three months old, and the mother had re- 
tired with one, and the father lay down on a lounge 
in the sitting-room with the other baby in a cradle 
near him. 

About ten o’clock Mr. Atwood heard a buzzing 
noise, and awoke just in time to see a Lerosene lamp, 
which had been left turned down a little on a table, 
explode and throw burning oil all over the room, 

Both parents sprang up to tight the fire, and had a 
lively time of it. The curtain and fixtures were 
burned, the table was charred, books on it were de- 
stroyed, the carpet was tired in several places, and at 
time 


one the whole room seemed in one sheet of 
flaine. 
By the use of a heavy bed-comforter and water 


they finally conquered the fire. The babies had a 
narrow escape. A newspaper over the head of the 
babe in the sitting-room was burned up clear to the 
little fellow’s head. 

Mr. Atwood’s hands were terribly burned, so that 
the blood er from them. When the fire was 
conquered the babes were found almost suffocated 
and gasping, and only recovered when carried out 
into the open air. 

+ 


THE IDYLL OF A MACHINIST. 

A New England idyll, quite as worthy of being the 
subject of a poem as any “Idyll of the King” writ- 
ten by Tennyson, is thus told in the Atlanta Consti- 
tution: 


Many years ago, there was a young fellow, named 
Bigelow, sent by his father to Yale College. The 
father was very rich, and the youngster lived in grand 
style at the university. Suddenly the old gentleman 
broke, and had to withdraw his son from college. 
The boy, however, felt the necessity of an education, 
and determined to have one anyhow. 

He therefore went to work and learned a trade as 
a machinist. While he was at his work, his old asso- 
ciates cut him, and refused to have anything to do 
with him. 

The young ladies, with whom he had been a great 
favorite, failed to recognize him when they met him. 

One ds uy while going from his work, he meta wealthy 
young lady, who had been his friend. He had his 
tin dinner-bucket over his arm, and supposed she 
would cut him, as all the rest had done. 

She smiled pleasantly, addressed him as ‘’Tom,” 
and insisted that he should call and see her as he had 
always done. She said, There is no change in you, 
as far as Lam concerned.’ 

The vears rolled on. The young work-boy became 
immensely wealthy, and is now the mayor of New 
Haven, with an income of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year, and owner of a factory in which fifteen 
hundred men and women are employed. 

The young girl grew to womanhood 
Her husband borrowed a large sum of money from 
Mr. Bigelow, and died before he had paid it, leaving 
his family with but little property. 

Mr. Bigelow sent her, with his condolence, a re- 
ceipted note for her husband's indebtedness; and 
now the son of Bigelow, the millionnaire, is going to 
marry the daughter of the one 
ful and true to the young work-boy 





and married 


at college. 
+> 
A LITTLE HEROINE. 
Esther Mary Cornish-Bowden, 
eight years, 


a brave little girl of 
has received the medal of the Royal Hu- 
mane Society, for saving the life of her governess: 


Last November, as the governess was returning 
from the Sunday school with two little girls, she be- 
eame suddenly giddy and fell into a pond, the water 
in which is six feet deep. 

The little girl, after calling loudly for help, sent 
her younger sister to the keeper's lodge for assistance, 
and meantime stooped down and tried to lay hold of 
the drowning woman. 

This she succeeded in doing, but in the effort she 
over-balanced herself, fell in and sank, but still re- 
tained her hold, her presence of mind evidently not 
forsaking her, for when she * to the surface she 
still helé her governess by the right hand, while with 
the left she caught hold of some short bushes. 

In this position they remained for about five min- 
utes, the child calling for help. 

At last a workman named Gully, passing an adjoin- 
ing road, heard the cries, and assisted Miss Bradshaw 
and the child out of the water. The former was 
much exhausted and partially insensible, but her 
brave little rescuer appeared quite unconcerned. 






+ 
GREELEY'sS FIRST ARTICLE, 

It may encourage some young writer to know, as 
the following incident shows, that Mr. Greeley failed 
in his first attempt to write for the press: 

Mr. Ansel Warren, of St. Louis, is a venerable 
—— who is recorded as 2 companion of Mr. Gree- 
ey while the country lad was serving his apprentice- 
ship at the case in Poultney, Vt. Mr. Warren says 
that Mr. Greeley’s first boyish attempt at writing for 
publication was made apropos of a monster squash 
which was sent into the a office. Several of 
the men employed in the office undertook to write 
descriptions of it, the best one to be published. The 
young Greeley was among the competitors, but his 
item was not thought to be suecessful, and went into 
the waste-basket. 

> 


CONSUMPTION, 
appalling statements were recently made 
by a physician to a medical class in Buffalo, N. Y.: 


He announced that one-tifth of all mankind die of 
consumption alone, and one-third of all from the 
ravages of tubercles upon the bodily organs, inelud- 
ing the lungs. Comparing this mortality with that 
from yellow fever during the epidemic of 1878, he 
said that it “would require 450 vears of such epi- 
demies of yellow fever to equal the devastation 
wrought by consumption _ in 2 single generation in 
this country alone, and 750 years of such work to 
equal the mortality ¢ aused by tubercles in one gen- 
eration in this country.’ 


RAVAGES OF 
Certain 


> 


Pror. PrRocronr alludes to the earth as a mere 
mustard-seed. The Buffalo Evpress says that this is 
because it is hot inside. 


Som time ago a pupil in a deaf and dumb asylum 
in New England read a portion of the book of Job. 
When asked to write out his understanding of Job's 
sufferings, he wrote as follows, ‘*The Lord boiled Job 
seven days.”’ 


A SAILOR, a giant of known bravery, who was in a 
boat at the siege of Copenhagen, bent down his head 
while a shot was flying over the boat. “For shame; 
|} hold up vour head,” thundered the officer in the 
stern. “I will, sir, when there’s room for it,” was 
| the laughing response. 





woman who was faith- | 
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YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 





There is no Use of Talking. 
If you are thinking of going West to live 
best State to go to, and Southwestern Kansas is the best 
part of the State. Latest agricultural reports made by 
United States officials amply support this assertion, Send 
for free pamphlets and maps of this section, which will be 
furnished to all by A. S. Jonnson, Land Commissioner, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad Co., Topeka, 
Kansas. ( Communicated. 


Kansas is the 





Coughs. —“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” will allay 
irritation which induces coughing, giving oftentimes im- 
mediate relief in Bronchitis, Influenza, Hoarseness, and 
Consumptive and Asthmatic Complaints. {[Com. 


i : 
More health, sunshine and joy in Hop Bitters than in 
all other remedies. { Communicated. 


A 





rout Short Hand. Alphabet specimens, list of books, 
arge pages by mail, le. 1.C Simon o.Hudson 

















Extra Foreig camps: and Circulars for 3 one- 
U' _cent stamps. FRED. 1. EGERTON, Northfield, Vt. 


50 
PARTIC ULARS of 








Your 
Linen 








To sell the best and fastest se - | 
Low 


P SMITHOGRAPHY and Inita- 
ton Stained | Glass, L. Lu M Situ, Philade Iphia, Pa. 
MARK ~CLARK’S INDELIBLE PENCILS 
Sold at all Stationers. 
Knots Best German Worsted, assorted colors, 
1 and nearly 100 patterns. for only $1.00 by mail, 
postpaid, F. W. GARDINER, Lynn, Mass. 
10 Pkts. Best Garden orF 4 
Seeds mailed for 25 cts.in stamps. 
eee a llustrated tetas: 
URPEE @ CO., 221 Church St., FRI 
AGENTS WANTED ing Books a Bibles. 
rice, excellent terms, exclusive territory. Address B 
Le Y, GARKETSON & CoO., 66 N. 4th St., P Hilade I 1 
llustrated Guide An ny y Lakes, 50c =I U 
Moosehead Lake, 50c wa’ Life in the W ilderness, 5 
Se nton receiptof price.<’.A £. Ad ‘arrar, Jamaica Plain, M 











for 1880, with postal information, 
improved interest-table, calendar, 
&c., &c., will be mailed on receipt 
Secs 3cent tren nae a odaress. by —— to C.F. ee” 


15 Market St., Philadelphia, 


PATENTS, 


F. A. LEHMANN, Bolick of Pate 
w ashington, I db. Cc. Gr Send tore mae mele: 
sy anew pr is easily transferred 


DECALCOMANIE, ! with vi ai ie AUTIFUL Dssi 


for ornamenting silk and other fabrics, woud, glass, ivory, 
ete., that appe: hen grea — now ready, Sam- 
ples and Directions 2 ser variety 0c. Agents Wanted. 
WALLACE PHE LPs & CO., Chie ABO, 58. F..O,. Box 47. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


Better than a horse, because you can 
ride it more miles in a day than a horse 
can go, and it eats nothing. Send 3-ct. 
stamp for price-list and 24-page illus- 
trated catalogue with full information. 

THE POPE WM’F’G poe 


85 Summe r Street, Boston, 




















62 PIECES MUSIC $1. 


» latest vol, of Mu ours contaius 32 teaute. 
ful pote and 30¢ holes mm andr nial pieces, All new and 
by the best composers. The pieces are tor Piano or Organ, 
and are full music size (would cost, separately, over $20). 
Llegantly printed, and bound in sacri gilt and red edges, 
Sent, postpaid, for #1 (cash or stamps 
RICHARDSON & CO 





GEO, W. 23 Te sd Place, Boston. 
: ale. ‘These Puzzles at first sight seem very 
Boston Gem easy, but on examination are found to bea 


study of gigantic nature, and their solu 
tiona seience, Both puzzle ssentin a neat 
box for lc, (stamps taken). W. 
389 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mi 


Crack Brain 
PUZZLE. 





LOWER SEEDS, AT HALF PRICE. 
Over "sad varieties. BEST home-grown andimported. Bc. 
r he ée.2 10¢. pkts. for be., etc. Bee my low-priced list 
Roses, and other plants by mail, Catalocues 


D. C. McGRAW, Riverside Gardens, Binchamton, N.Y. 





free. 


WANTED.-: Agents to sell Guy’s “Treatise on 
House Plants,” I6 large pages. Every lady that 
has plants wants one, It tells about slipping, potting, wa- 
tering, air, light, heat, frozen plants, ete.; also how hg 
stroy a Price, 10 cents, by il. C.W. 
Loston, Mass 100 copies sent, postpaid, for $2.50, 


— G6 for 81,14 for 82 


R os ES: Greenhouse 


and Bedding Plan‘s, 
Catalogue tree. 














Hardy Shrubbery, 
Seeds, ete., by mitil. 
J.T. PHILLIPS, West Grove, Chester Co.,Pa. 


S E E D S and our large Illustrated Cata- 
logue of everything for the 


Farm and Garden for 1880. Send for it. Stamps taken. 
BENSON, MAULE & CO., 223 Church St., Philad’a, Pa. 


SMALL FRUI 


For 25 Cents we will mail to 
any address 10 Packets of our 
choice imported Flower Seeds, 
including Asters, Balsams, &c. 


Plants by the million 


at 
* Prices to 


suit the million. 


Also a Superbly illustrated book, ** Success with Smail 
Fruits,” witha very liberal offer. Catalogue free 
4. P. ROE, Cornwall on Hudson, me. he 





Choice assortment. Strong, 

healthy plants, in colors of 

White, Carmine, Rose, Yellow, 

Orange, Scarlet, Variegated, 

etc. ,sent safely by mail, G for 

O45 14for81. Extrachoice 

x Varieties, 4 for 50c.3 

8 for $1. FT Mlustrated Priced Catalogue free: 

Cuttings of new Geraniums, by mail, 5O0c. per des. 
CHAS. T. STARR, Avondale, Chester Co., 


WOOD SOLE SHOES. 


The Cheapest, most Durable, 
and Best Looking Shoe worn, 
Thoroughly waterproof. For 
Miners, Brewers, Dvers, Butch- 
ers, Farmers, and Laborers of 
all kinds, it is without an equal. 
Send stamp for Cireular and 


LAND, 
> Manufactur 
Boston, 











Mass. 





1780. 


=\N 
FE 
| 





MARCH 18, 1880. 


Sent free 4 = 7 

35 Gértlandt 
SEEDS. 

We deal only in the choicest and best varieties, and those 


wer Seeds 


Greenhouse and Garden. 


egetable Seeds 


apply by letter 
- 
ngerson New York. 





| of the best quality. 


for the House, 


| for the Market and Family Garden, Also FARM 
| SEEDS for, all geners! } a nd for ‘our Catalogue. 
CHLEGLL 


| All for a Five-CENT STAMP. 





Il. SMITH, | 








E & CO., 
26 South. Market Street, ‘Heston, Mass 








A beautiful work of 100 Pages, 1 Colored Flower 
Plate, and 500 Illustrations, with Descriptions of 


the best Flowers and Vegetables, and how to grow them. 
In English or German. 

5 cts. for 
t the mM. 


VICK’S SEEDS are the best in the world. 

stage will buy the Floral Guide, telling how to ¢ 
‘lower and Vegetable Garden, 175 Pa 
Colored Plates, and many hundred Engravings. For AOe 














in paper covers; in elegant cloth, In German or English, 
Vick’s Mlustrated Monthly Magazine, ges. 
A Colored Plate grapes number and many tine Engrav- 
ings. Price $1.25 year; Five Copies for $5 has ay imen 
Numbers sent for io ce art 3 trial copies for 25 a 
Address JAMES VICK, Roche ate, "S. ¥, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


TIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our Great Specialty is growing an distributing 
these Beautiful Roses. jie d: ver Strong Pot 
Plants, suitable for immediate blovu.n, safely by mail 
at all post-oflices, 5 Splendid Varieties, 
choice, all labeled, for $15 12 for $23; 19 for ! 
26 for $43; 35 for $53 75 for $10; 100 for $i> 
So Send for our New Guide to Rose Culture 
60 pages, elegantly illustrated—and choose from oycr 
Five Hundred Finest Sorts. Address 

E DINGEE & CONARD CO., 






Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 
PREMIUM SEEDS. 


REID’s" 








*sa1dod *000 OOr 
103 durv3S PUIS 





if you desire Reliable Seeds, send stamp for this 
beautiful Catalogue with Colored Plates. 
Name this paper. W. H. REID, Rochester» 2 N.Y 


-HOVEY & CO.’S 


\Catalogue of New and Rare Plants 
| FOR 1880, 


Containing descriptive list of New Geraniums, New Coleus, 
New Clematis, New and all the choice and beauti- 
ful Plants for the Garden or Greenh ouse, sent free. 


HOVEY & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


PEARCE’S IMPROVED CAHOON BROAD- 
CAST SEED-SOWER 

Sows Grass Seed, Grain, Rice, 

Flax,Hemp,everything broad- 

cast five timesas fastas it ean 

by hand, and better 





toses, 


be done 
than 


by any other: means 
whatever. Nobody with an 
acre to sow can afford to do 


without it. 
*rice, 86.00. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 
Stamp tor circular, 
GOODELL CoO., 
Antrim, N.H., 
Manufacturers, 


Mi 7S] ‘ Con . 
The New BOSS Cultivator, 
For General Purpose Work. Sold only from manutay tory. 
Address for Ilustrated Cirenlar, WM, PE 
Bridgeport, Conn., or Canandaigua, N.Y. 
of many very vi: alnable New Apples, 1 
Quinces, Grapes and Strawberries, now tebareg 
it, and formaclub. Discount Liberal. 





Sole 








Send to r 





New Scarlet Striped Ceranium 


NEW LIFE! 


By mail, paid. To any one sending us 
81.2 for 5 5 plants of this Geranium, 
we will add a plant gratis. A single 
plant mailed free for 40c. §2"Our 


AW Catalogue containing Colored Plate of 
above Geranium free. Wealsosend 


by mail, prepaid, poming Roses, 
flowering size, lat 
—— o 














INNISFALLEN 6 GREENHOU 





One Hundred Years Old. 





gluten, oil, 





LA BELLE CHOCOLATIFRE. 


1880. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


Dorchester, Mass. 


Chocolate, Broma and Cocoa 


In their best and purest form, contain every ingredient that is 
needful for the sustenance and growth of the human system, being 
composed, as determined by chemical analysis, of starch, gum, 
and a white crystallizable substance called theobro- 
mine, similar to theine in tea, but containing more nitrogen, and 
being an important adjunct to nutrition. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
Our Book of Choice Chocolate Receipts will be sent Free to any A dress 


